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The Educational Program in a World 
at War 


DUCATION must help to win the 

war. Education must develop the 
effective citizenry required for the 
peacetime world of tomorrow. Both 
are imperative. Both must be included 
in the educational program of today. 
But the pattern of behavior which is 
modern total war and the pattern of 
the democratic way of life are in essen- 
tial conflict. This creates a difficult 
question of choice and balance re- 
quiring educational statesmanship of 
the highest order. 

To consider this and related prob- 
lems, a work-conference was held at 
Teachers College, December 9 and 10, 
under the sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment of Curriculum and Teaching. To 
this conference on the Present Educa- 
tional Program and the War Situation 
were invited delegates from schools 
and community service organizations. 
At the first general session, Professor 
Donald P. Cottrell spoke on the con- 


cern of the professional educator for 
the welfare of children, youth, and 
adults in the war situation, and Com- 
missioner William Hodson, of New 
York City’s Department of Welfare, 
discussed the concern of lay groups 
and social agencies. Five short addresses 
pictured wartime demands upon the 
schools: “Consumer Education Pro- 
grams,” Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Office 
of Price Administration; “War Sav- 
ings Programs,” Mr. S. M. Stouffer, 
Treasury Department; “Pre-Induc- 
tion Training Programs,” Dr. Morris 
Meister, Pre-Induction Training Sec- 
tion, War Department; “Air-Minded- 
ness Programs,” Professor George T. 
Renner; and “Health and Physical Fit- 
ness Programs,” Professor William L. 
Hughes. 

Following the first general session, 
the conference met in three sectional 
groups, devoted respectively to the 
problems of children under 12 years 
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of age, to the problems of youth from 
12 to 18 years of age, and to the prob- 
lems of adults. Consultants from state 
departments and war agencies, together 
with leaders from public schools and 
welfare groups, worked with the dele- 
gates in these sectional meetings. 

The sectional group discussions were 
reported and interpreted to an evening 
general session by Professors Roma 
Gans, John L. Childs, and Ernest G. 
Osborne. The following morning the 
sectional groups met again, convening 
in the third general session at eleven 
o’clock. The conference closed with a 
general session in the afternoon, at 
which Dr. William G. Carr, Secretary 
of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, presented suggested procedures 
for schools in wartime, and Professor 
Hollis L. Caswell outlined steps in the 
development of a curriculum program 
for the war emergency and for the 
schools of tomorrow. 

This issue of the TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Recorp presents a synthesis of the 
various addresses and discussions, with 
more interpretation than was possible 
at the time of the meetings. It will be 
noted that the January Recorp is not 

“printed proceedings” of the con- 
ference; an attempt was made to go 
beyond mere reporting in order to 
give the reader a composite view of the 
problems and issues raised, procedures 
and trends suggested, and, in the last 
article, some “guides for action” in 
developing a balanced, unified, educa- 
tional program designed to meet imme- 
diate war needs and at the same time 
develop the citizenry required for the 
world of the future. 
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It is hoped that the conference and 
this report may be the beginning of 
continuing study on the part of many 
educational groups. This opportunity 
is taken to thank the consultants, dis- 
cussants, and graduate student report- 
ers listed below for the part they 
played in this initial analysis and study 
of the problem: 


CONSULTANTs: Dr. Fred M. Alexander, 
State Director of High School and Negro 
Education, Richmond, Va.; Miss Marguerite 
Burnett, State Director of Adult Education, 
Wilmington, Del.; Dr. Walter D. Cock- 
ing, Chief, Educational Services Branch, 
Consumer Division, Office of Price Admin- 
istration; Dr. Paul Collier, Director, Bureau 
of Youth Services, State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Conn.; Mr. Thomas 
J. Durell, Assistant Commissioner, Super- 
visor of Elementary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Trenton, N. J; 
Dr. Charles W. Hamilton, Assistant in 
Secondary Education, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Trenton, N. J.; Miss Anne 
Hoppock, Assistant Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Trenton, N. J.; Dr. William L. 
Hughes, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Dr. Morris 
Meister, Head of the Program Unit, Pre- 
Induction Training Section, Manpower 
Branch, Services of Supply, War Depart- 
ment; Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Research, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, N. Y.; Dr. 
George T. Renner, Professor of Geogra- 
phy, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Mr. S. M. Stouffer, Education Section, 
War Savings Staff, Treasury Department. 


SPECIAL DISCUSSANTS: Mrs. Edith Alex- 
ander, Director, Community Relations, 
Department of Public Welfare, New York 
City; Mrs. Sherwood Anderson, Head of 
Industrial Department, National Board, 
Y.W.C.A., New York City; Dr. Seymour 
Barnard, Director of the People’s Institute 
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of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Mary 
Barnes, Principal, School No. 10, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; Miss Charlotte Barton, Board of 
Education, Newark, New Jersey; Dr. 
Robert Bell, District Superintendent, Chap- 
paqua, N. Y.; Dr. C. DeWitt Boney, Board 
of Education, East Orange, N. J.; Dr. Wil- 
liam Bristow, Board of Education, New 
York City; Dr. Nathan E. Cohen, Program 
Director, Jewish Welfare Board, National 
Office of Y.M.H.A., New York City; Mr. 
J. Wesley Cunningham, Polytechnic Pre- 
aratory Country Day School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Miss Elizabeth M. DeMaris, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Uptown Branch, Y.W.C.A., 
New York City; Miss Jennie M. Flexner, 
Readers’ Adviser, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York City; Miss Lillie J. 
Geisser, Board of Education, Newark, N. J.; 
Mr. Frank Hackett, Riverdale School, New 
York City; Mr. William A. Hamm, As- 
sistant Superintendent, Board of Education, 
New York City; Mr. Albert Hartman, 
Principal, Watchung School, Montclair, 
N. J.; Mr. Louis Herbert, Committee on 
Work Projects, Board of Education, New 
York City; Miss Cathryn R. Hoctor, Super- 
visor of Elementary Schools, Concord, 
N. H.; Mr. Ralph Horton, Division Office, 
Board of Education, New York City; Dr. 
L. R. Johnston, Principal, Scott High 
School, East Orange, N. J.; Dr. Galen Jones, 
Principal, East Orange High School, East 
Orange, N. J.; Mr. W. J Kindig, Principal, 
High School, Plainfield, N. J.; Mr. Maynard 
W. Linn, Superintendent of Schools, Green- 
wich, Conn.; Miss Frances Loomis, Camp 
Fire Girls, New York City; Dr. Michael 
Lucey, Principal, Forest Hills High School, 
New York; Mr. Frank H. Nye, Principal, 
High School, White Plains, N. Y.; Dr. 
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Powers, School of Education, New York 
University; Dr. H. H. Ryan, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. Frances 
Clarke Sayres, Superintendent of Work 
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Starr, Educational Director, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Association, 
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Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast, Principal, Horace 
Mann School for Boys, New York City; 
Mr. Harrison Thomas, Board of Education, 
New York City; Mr. H. R. Vanderslice, 
Superintendent of Schools, Coatesville, Pa.; 
Mr. M. Channing Wagner, Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools, Wilmington, Del.; 
Dr. Earl V. Wallace, President, Dean Acad- 
emy and Junior College, Franklin, Mass.; 
Miss Margaret Webster, Executive Secre- 
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The Educator Studies His Task 
In the War Situation 


DONALD P. COTTRELL 


PROFFSSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ROFESSIONAL workers in education 

have given ample evidence in re- 
cent months that they may be counted 
upon to put every ounce of energy 
into the war effort. They know that 
this war will settle for this generation, 
at least, certain important questions. 
Will America continue in her dedi- 
cated purpose to build a life of freedom 
and humane culture for all men, or will 
she enter a period in which these 
values progressively decline? Will the 
future be one of rule by brute force 
guided by primitive myths upholding 
the superiority of certain races and 
classes and the inevitability of slavery 
and personal degradation in human so- 
ciety? Education will have a large stake 
in the settlement of these issues. 

We are today united in purpose but 
tremendously perplexed as to how this 
purpose is to be realized, insofar as the 
organized program of education is con- 
cerned. We know that what we do in 
these critical months will later be 
judged by standards of statesmanship. 
We know that we must put first things 
first and we are struggling for some 
measure of wisdom as to what this 
may mean for the operation of schools, 
colleges, and other educational institu- 
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tions. What does it mean for the day- 
to-day experiences provided for the 
children, youth, and adults with whom 
we deal? And what does it mean for 
our leadership in building popular at- 
titudes that will govern decisions as to 
public policy in the immediate future? 
Such questions as these define the gen- 
eral problem of this conference. 

In approaching the deliberations of 
these meetings, perhaps it will be help- 
ful very briefly to analyze the educa- 
tional situation today in order to dis- 
cover conditions or trends that will 
affect the educational program. Such 
an analysis will of necessity reflect the 
general viewpoint and outlook of the 
one who makes it. You may not find 
it acceptable i in every respect, but you 
may find it a useful point of departure 
for subsequent discussions. 

I should like to divide the analysis 
into two parts, the first part relating 
to certain conditions and needs with 
which many educators are now becom- 
ing vitally concerned because they 
touch so immediately the programs of 
the schools, and the second dealing 
with certain factors of more general 
nature in American life, which educa- 
tors are perhaps not so accustomed to 
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regard as directly related to the schools, 
but which, in my opinion, are of vital 
significance at the present time. This 
entire analysis will be based upon the 
conviction, not only that teachers and 
other educators themselves must be 
doing straight thinking about their 
jobs, but also that whatever education 
can do in the war effort will take its 
bearing from the way in which the 
American people see the war and its 
possible outcomes. Every course of in- 
struction that we devise, every educa- 
tional program that we organize, from 
the most direct effort to develop tech- 
nical skills to the most subtle means 
of instilling loyalty and a spirit of 
sacrifice will be built upon certain 
profound realities in the minds of the 
people, their motives, their beliefs, their 
aspirations. 


FACTORS OF IMMEDIATE 
IMPORTANCE 


I would now call your attention to 
three factors of outstanding impor- 
tance in the present situation that seem 
to me to require the direct and imme- 
diate attention of educators. 

First, there are evident and pressing 
needs for schools and colleges to serve 
in implementing the programs of gov- 
ernment. The public school is strategi- 
cally situated to serve in this respect, 
since it is the only organized institution 
that can quickly and intimately touch 
the lives of all the people in the face- 
to-face relationships of local com- 
munity life. Consequently it is natural 
for the school to be asked to help in 
consumer programs, in bond sales cam- 
paigns, in directly preparing young 


men for induction into the armed 
services, in quickly improving the 
physical stamina of the citizens, and 
in many other immediately necessary 
tasks. 

There is no question presently 
before us as to whether these things 
should be done by government or as 
to whether schools should help, to the 
extent of their ability, in doing them. 
The only question is as to how the 
schools can help in these tasks and 
help in all of them at once, with due 
regard for the largest possible sense of 
responsibility for education which it 
is the duty of the educator to muster. 
In these matters the educational profes- 
sion becomes, in a very real sense, a 
part of the government of the people, 
with a responsibility not only for 
carrying out the work of government, 
but also for contributing its best 
insights to the formulation of policies 
that are sound from the educational 
point of view. 

Second, the war is taking an alarm- 
ing toll in the moral life of young 
people upon the home front. That this 
consequence was to have been expected 
makes it none the less a matter of great 
concern and one that calls for delib- 
erate and positive attention. Juvenile 
delinquency is rapidly mounting. The 
customary foundations of family life 
are being shattered, with the conse- 
quent disappearance of the security of 
the home for the young. Education is 
being saddled with responsibilities for 
guidance that are greater than ever 
before and that are thus far proving 
too great to be discharged efficiently. 

There is also a positive side to the 
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picture. Youth, who were but a few 
years ago regarding themselves as for- 
gotten and unwanted members of the 
community, now have a great task to 
perform, a great cause to live and work 
for. They are rising to this challenge 
magnificently, as is manifest not only 
in schools but also on the production 
lines of industry and in the armed 
services. 

Nevertheless, the schools have an 
urgent need more broadly to conceive 
their programs to care for the turbulent 
consequences of war in the moral 
standards of the community. This will 
in many cases mean an expansion of 
school personnel, facilities, and activi- 
ties. A larger concept of public rela- 
tions for education will be necessary 
to provide for such expansion. The 
public and the school together must 
assume the responsibility. To bring the 
public to share active responsibility for 
the school program will in many places 
be no mean achievement. 

An attentive concern for the moral 
consequences of war upon the home 
front will also necessitate that teachers 
make a much more thoroughgoing ex- 
amination than they have done of the 
moral basis upon which the community 
life of our country is built. How shall 
we guide youth in worthy directions 
unless we can speak with confidence, 
for ourselves, as to the motives, values, 
and techniques for which we are 
willing to give our last full ounce of 
devotion? Is there one of us who 
now feels really prepared as a teacher 
to face squarely the conflicts and con- 
tradictions which beset the sensitive 
young person who undertakes to as- 


sume the responsibilities of maturity 
under the conditions and _ practices 
characteristic of business, politics, in- 
dustry, religion, family life, and social 
relations in the typical American com- 
munity? Most of us have yet a great 
deal of work to do to prepare for 
teaching. 

Third, the traditional responsibility 
of public education to conserve the 
cultural heritage of our forefathers, as 
well as to safeguard with enlighten- 
ment the total intellectual foundation 
of popular self-government, is today 
more difficult and yet more profoundly 
necessary than ever before. The multi- 
tude of tasks of the moment press 
upon us, while the historic professional 
trust of public education for cultural 
leadership has a critical significance to- 
day. It is imperative that educators 
bring about some kind of order and 
fundamental educational continuity 
amid the confusion of special emer- 
gency work that presents itself for 
education to do. 

A great system of public schools and 
colleges has been developed in the 
United States in the past one hundred 
years. Its educational strength has been 
supplemented by a network of other 
welfare agencies that help to conserve 
the human resources of our people. 
Both the formal educational and the 
informal community agencies have 
developed a professional staff of educa- 
tors who have earned in these years a 
position of some dignity and of great 
opportunity in American life. Will this 
group of leaders be able to confront 
the difficult problems of today and 
tomorrow with equal success? 
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FACTORS OF LONG-RANGE 
IMPORTANCE 


I wish now to explore briefly an area 
of conditions and dev elopments which 
are perhaps not so readily recognizable 
as part of the educator’s concern, but 
which actually have a profound in- 
fluence upon his work. How do the 
American people look upon this war? 
Indeed, how do teachers themselves 
look upon it? With what substance of 
belief, both in his own mind and in the 
minds of people generally, does the 
educator have to work? 

May I say, at the outset, that I have 
no lack of profound respect for the 
essential integrity and wisdom with 
which the American people as a whole 
have responded, sometimes belatedly, 
it seems, to the succession of critical 
developments in the past fifteen years 
of depression and war. They believe in 
the democratic tradition and with 
both intelligence and determination 
have shown that they mean to make 
it survive. It is not without significance 
that we are able today in the midst of 
the war, to hold this conference for 
full and frank expression of opinion on 
questions of great concern to all of us. 
What I am about to say regarding cer- 
tain deficiencies in the public mentality 
must therefore not be misunderstood. 
I believe that, given the opportunity 
and the appropriate leadership, our 
people will make sound decisions in 
shaping their own destiny. 

With this in mind, may I once again 
offer you three propositions, as follows: 

First, with all of the indignation 
and grim determination that were 


born of Pearl Harbor, the American 
people are not yet fundamentally 
aware of the magnitude of the struggle 
that is going on in the world today and 
of its inevitable consequences. They 
know that the theater of military opera- 
tions is vast, stretching completely 
around the globe and pre-empting all 
the continents and the seven seas, but 
they do not know how extensively the 
institutions of man, his habits and cus- 
toms, his values, his securities, have 
been shaken and rendered useless for 
the future. 

How clear a realization is there that 
this war is extending a definite invita- 
tion to peasants and coolies over the 
world to fight for and to hope soon to 
enjoy a standard of living materially 
much higher than they have ever 
known in the past? Are we merely 
toying with the fancies of the people 
of India or Africa when we express the 
hope that they will join the United 
Nations in common cause? Are we but 
temporizing when we encourage with 
huge monetary loans the people of 
China to upbuild the rudimentary 
technology of their economy? Cer- 
tainly not! We must mean that we 
believe possible and intend to help 
realize a better standard of living for 
these people. Do Americans appreciate 
what this encouragement of less for- 
tunate people means for us today and 
the responsibilities it will place upon 
us after the war? 

How fully do we appreciate the 
extent to which social and economic 
privilege has already been dislodged at 
home and abroad and the protective 
barriers between classes demolished? 
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It is true that the domestic tax pro- 
gram is now carrying on a good deal 
of effective education in this respect, 
but most men tend still to regard it as 
a war emergency program which will 
be abrogated with only temporary 
effects after the war. 

What does it mean to most Ameri- 
cans that we are making common 
cause with the dark races of Africa 
and the East? Have we even begun 
to confront the facts of race relation- 
ships over the world today? It is be- 
coming apparent that what we have 
been wont to call the “Negro prob- 
lem” is now more than ever before 
really a “white problem.” The white 
race is in the distinct minority and it 
has set in motion forces which bid 
fair to eliminate its own hitherto com- 
fortable position of having a con- 
trolling voice in world affairs. This is 
simply a fact of the present war and 
we Americans are poorly prepared, 
with our traditional attitudes and be- 
liefs on race questions, to cope with 
the probable consequences of this fact. 

One may ask, what has all this to 
do with education? It means just this, 
as I see it: that those who conduct 
education cannot allow it to counte- 
nance narrow horizons of awareness in 
a time of so great emergency as the 
present. The people must be informed 
of these matters or the war effort will 
be seriously impaired. We have no 
time : for trifling with academic ques- 
tions when the foundations of our 
world are being remade before our 
very eyes. 

Second, too many citizens of this 
country still think that we can first 


fight the war and later consider what 
kind of life we want to build for a 
time of peace. They think of the war 
as a separate event, a distinct epoch, 
in human history. They say with evi- 
dent accuracy that we shall have our 
hands full in winning the war. They 
are willing to admit that all-out mobili- 
zation will leave in its wake much 
wreckage and will turn loose many 
forces that may have to be recon- 
quered before we shall again know 
how to live in peace. But they fail to 
see the connection between the two 
periods, war and the succeeding peace, 
They naively regard peace as the time 
when there is no war. 

This kind of thinking can only lead 
to ultimate disillusion. Even as we fight 
this war we are building the peace. 
True, the needs of the peace cannot 
alone determine the strategy of the 
war, nor can they even be fully known 
until after the war is over. This is the 
paradox of it. But if we would stay 
closely to the facts in the matter we 
must see no sharp line of separation 
between public policies in the war and 
those in the peace to follow. 

We should not succumb to the 
temptation of fantasy in this matter. 
Organized education will obviously 
not make the peace. Political and 
economic power and military might 
will play the dramatic roles. But in- 
formed and aggressive public senti- 
ment has always had much to do with 
the direction of these more dramatic 
forces and will continue to do so in the 
future. 

Third, there is abroad among our 
citizens a very shortsighted notion of 
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qhat victory in this war must mean. 
Many people would now be more than 
content if we could insure ourselves 
against the danger of military or eco- 
nomic attack upon our land and our 
people in the near future. They seem 
to believe that by reducing the enemy 
to impotence on the field of battle 
and by exacting economic tribute from 
him sufficient to prevent his rebuilding 
a threatening military power, we shall 
be enabled to mind our own domestic 
business without interference. 

Certainly no one with full vision of 
the economic and cultural unity of 
the world of today can find this 
formula satisfactory. 

Vice President Henry Wallace has 
referred to this as the “People’s Cen- 
tury.” In these words a great ideal is 
expressed. Its adoption would call for 
any free nation to accept a moral 
obligation for progressively extending 
the benefits of liberty to less advan- 
taged peoples elsewhere. 

We shall have to face the fact that 
the most vital American interests will 
necessitate our taking a full measure of 
responsibility for world order and 
world government in the years imme- 
diately ahead. Victory in the war can 
only ‘be achieved through the estab- 
lishment of instruments and_institu- 
tions of collaboration among all the 
peoples of the earth w hereby the life 
of any free people may be guaranteed. 
Our democratic ideals can only be 
preserved for us by this means. 

Perhaps enough has been said in 
outline form to point out that the 
American citizen has need for a quality 
of statesmanlike educational leadership 


today, the like of which he has never 
known before. Who can doubt that 
these conditions of ignorance and lack 
of understanding among our people, of 
unrealistic appraisal of current events 
and failure of imagination as to how 
the world of the future will of neces- 
sity be shaped, have the utmost sig- 
nificance for education today? Is it not 
evident that educational workers have 
a tremendous responsibility for sharp- 
ening the vision of the people as to 
the life they are living, for bringing 
into their minds and hearts a con- 
sciousness of the intimate connection 
between the present and the future? 
Is it not further manifest that those 
who cherish ideals of democracy, of 
peace and good will among men, of 
mutual respect and tolerance among 
the peoples of the earth, must forge 
those ideals into reality today as we 
fight, as we work, as we carry on the 
commonplace activities of community 
living? 

There is a vast reorientation of at- 
titudes of men to be made. There is a 
tremendous increase to be brought 
about in the actual knowledge and 
understanding which the average man 
can command in his daily life, in play- 
ing his part in this gigantic struggle. 
These are tasks for teachers. They are 
the main business of education in 
home, in school, in church, in work 
relationships, and in centers for play 
and recreation. They do not necessarily 

call for more or less of any of the 
customary subjects of school study. 
They are objectives of the whole enter- 
prise of education in all of its branches. 
They do not apply simply to adults, 
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but must rather be regarded as a part 
of the long sequence of education from 
childhood to old age. These are tasks 
to be performed by all teachers to- 
gether and can only be performed 
successfully with the collaboration of 
the best leadership of all phases of the 
life of the community. 

The greatest investment of any gen- 
eration is in its children. Their life, 
their growth, their welfare mean more 
than any other treasure for the future. 
Education is the means of safeguarding 
this investment. For this education to 
be effective, there must be in the life 


of the community a general social dis- 
position and practice that favor the 
present and future development of 
children. The special leadership of this 
process is in the hands of teachers who 
are spokesmen for the higher values 
in social and personal life and who 
serve to bring to a focus those forces 
in the community that operate in be- 
half of the generation to come. Will 
the teachers of these days and years 
have the ability and the courage to 
measure up to this great responsibility 
and opportunity? Let us bend every 
effort to that end. 
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Laymen and Social Agencies Study 


Wartime Education’ 


WILLIAM HODSON 


COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE, NEW YORK CITY 


i; problems of adjustment oc- 
casioned by the war are nowhere 
shown in bolder relief than in the life 
of the family. One of the basic dif- 
ficulties lies in the question of how to 
preserve the values of family life in 
the face of the disintegrating factors 
now affecting the family, such as the 
absence of the father or the mother 
on a job in industry either part of the 
day or for considerable periods of 
time; the absence of the father who 
serves in the armed forces; the absence 
of the older brother either because of 
work or military service. This con- 
centration of adverse factors is putting 
pressures on the institution of the 
family in ways that may result dis- 
astrously unless we can find construc- 
tive means of cushioning these blows 
to family life. What is to be done with 


*With a view to facilitating the fullest pos- 
sible cooperation among all individuals and 
—_ concerned with education today, the 
rogram Committee of the conference invited 
an outstanding representative of a social wel- 
fare agency to speak at the opening session. 
This article was prepared as a résumé of the 
address of Mr. William Hodson, Commissioner 
of the Department of Welfare of New York 
City. Since Mr. Hodson did not use a manu- 
script, it has not been possible to present his 
entire address. The excerpts here given are 

taken from a partial stenographic record. 
DONALD P, COTTRELL 
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young children when the mother, en- 
gaged in work in a war industry or in 
other work, is away from home and 
her young children are either without 
care of any kind, or frequently under 
care which is entirely inadequate? 

We have had much discussion of 
this need for daytime care without the 
gathering and analysis of facts so essen- 
tial to the formulation of a sound 
program. May I point out in the first 
instance that the whole question of 
nursery school care for children is not 
exclusively a wartime matter. In war- 
time, however, the problem becomes 
more acute because more children in 
more families need special service and 
attention. In time past we have had 
inadequate nursery school facilities and 
now that inadequacy becomes more 
evident than ever before. 

A committee of fifteen members, re- 
cently appointed by the mayor of New 
York to deal with questions of the 
wartime care of children, has under- 
taken to discover what the actual ex- 
tent and character of this problem is. 
Two ways in which this question 
could be approached were considered: 
first, to provide an opportunity for 
mothers seeking care for their chil- 
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dren, to register at designated places, 
and second, to undertake some kind of 
block study or block analysis based 
upon the reports of trained people sent 
to the homes to discuss the problem 
briefly with the mother and to gather 
information on a detailed and organ- 
ized basis. The committee has chosen 
the second procedure on the theory 
that the results will be sounder, more 
complete, and will stand the test of 
analysis in the long run more satis- 
factorily. We are now in the process 
of setting up teams under the direction 
of experienced research people. These 
teams will go to selected blocks which 
are regarded as fairly typical of the 
situation in a particular neighborhood. 
On the basis of this carefully selected 
sampling, we hope to get a fairly accu- 
rate indication of what the problem 
actually is on a city-wide scale: how 
many mothers are employed; the types 
of industry they are engaged in; the 
number of children in a family; what 
ages the children are. In other words, 
we should like to get directly from the 
families themselves the facts regarding 
their needs and how they are being 
met. 

Many different questions need an- 
swers, such as how much care is 
needed, where to locate nursery 
schools, after-school facilities, and the 
extent to which boarding care in 
homes is essential. We do not know 
how our problem is_ concentrated 
throughout the city. Obviously it is 
not desirable to set up centers for child 
care in war plants. Where should they 
be located? People from all parts of 
the city and some from outside the 


City of New York will be found work- 
ing in a particular plant. We hope 
that the block study will indicate to 
what degree and at what places we 
have a concentration of need for ex- 
tended daytime care. 

The matter of financing the facilities 
for child care has many ramifications, 
As many of you probably know, we 
have an extensive WPA program 
which has some thirty day nurseries 
operating at the present time. Whether 
they can be continued is a matter of 
some doubt because of the discon- 
tinuation of the WPA. The terminus 
of WPA support has been definitely 
indicated, since no appropriation will 
be made beyond the end of this fiscal 
year, June 30, but the end may come 
sooner. One of our problems, there- 
fore, is the maintenance of the facilities 
now provided through WPA. Federal 
funds were appropriated in the begin- 
ning under the Lanham Acct to finance 
the construction of schools, hospitals, 
and welfare institutions. These funds 
cannot be used for the original pur- 
pose because of construction priorities. 
To a limited extent these funds are 
now being used to set up nursery 
schools and to operate them. But 
Lanham Act funds are not available 
unless there has been established a 
definite connection between the exist- 
ing need in any community and the 
war. This means briefly that we must 
prove that daytime care for children 
is required as a result of mothers work- 
ing in war industries. We are inter- 
ested in finding out what kind of 
industry these women are working in 
because financing from the federal 
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point of view requires proof of war 
connection. 

Another aspect of the committee’s 
work has been its decision to set up 
throughout the City of New York a 
series of information and consultation 
centers. We hope to have located in 
the health centers throughout the city 
a small staff of trained people who will 
be in a position to do three things. In 
the first place, they would advise 
mothers as to the facilities available 
and where and how they may be ob- 
tained. In the second place, they 
would provide a place where a mother 
may come to consult with someone of 
wisdom and intelligence as to whether 
or not she ought to leave her children 
and enter industry in this or some 
other community. There can be no 
difference of opinion over the fact that 
if the manpower in this community 
becomes so depleted that there is no 
way of meeting the demands of in- 
dustry except by the employment of 
women with small children, then they 
will have to be employed. In the 
meantime, there is a great difference be- 
tween systematic recruiting of mothers, 
and recognizing their right to work in 
war plants if they wish to do so on 
their own initiative. The committee is 
very anxious to maintain a reasonable 
and sensible balance in this particular 
matter and it will not assume that 
every mother with small children must 
of necessity answer the call to in- 
dustry rather than remain in the home 
and provide personal care for her 
family. 

In the third place, this trained staff 
would provide through its records of 
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the volume of applications, a kind of 
barometer or index of the extent of 
the problem at a given time as well as 
its past trends, and thus enable us to 
plan more intelligently and effectively 
to meet whatever needs present them- 
selves in the field of daytime care. We 
hope to be able to meet those needs as 
they arise in terms of the specific sit- 
uation which we find in our own com- 
munity. 

Other phases of our deliberation 
might be of interest. For example, it 
is the consensus in the committee that 
when the war is over and peace re- 
stored there will continue to be need 
for nursery schools as there was before 
the war began. All that is done in 
the war period should look toward the 
absorption by our established school 
system of these nursery facilities. It is 
a function of public education. 

May I turn from this consideration 
of a particular problem in the com- 
munity to one other point which I 
think is of great importance to all who 
have responsibility for wartime educa- 
tion and to those of us who are con- 
cerned with the world which will face 
our young people in the armed forces 
when they have done their duty and 
have returned to their homes and 
families. I received a letter the other 
day from my oldest boy who is in the 
service. I had written him and asked 
him what the boys were thinking and 
talking about. Were they interested 
in the postwar world? Did they see 
what some of these problems were 
going to be? Were they talking about 
the world they would like to have? 
What was being discussed in the camp? 
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He replied that they were primarily 
concerned with when they were going 
to get their next leave and when they 
would get back home. From this point 
on, he said there was a sharp differ- 
ence of interest. There were relatively 
few who seem to be very much con- 
cerned at this time about the postwar 
world. Some were pretty cynical about 
what is going to happen when the war 
is over and the world settles back to 
peacetime civilization. Furthermore, he 
noted a narrow sense of nationalism, 
a failure to recognize that we are a part 
of a world brotherhood. Those of us 
who have been through one world war 
and one world peace—such as it was— 
and then lived through the postwar 
world, are especially troubled, I think, 
by the fact that we are now facing, in 
the middle of the second world war, 
precisely the same kind of forces that 
we had to face at the end of the last 
world war, forces which actually 
dictated the abortive peace that fol- 
lowed the end of the first world war. 

Basically there are two things, it 
seems to me, which stand in the way 
of the kind of postwar world we want: 
(1) racial prejudice and antagonism; 
(2) a selfish, self-centered national 
spirit. I had recently a most disillusion- 
ing experience bearing on the first 
point. We have an amendment to the 
city budget which provides that no 
institution caring for children may re- 
ceive public funds unless it opens its 
doors to all children alike, be they 
white or Negro. A few institutions, 
after careful deliberation absolutely 
refused to accept Negro children. 
Now these were people, most of them, 


I think, of good will—people whose 
names in this community stand, by 
and large, for good citizenship—and 
yet they were unwilling to have Negro 
and white children sleeping under the 
same roof. Only yesterday one of the 
members of one of these institutions, 
who has devoted his life to good works, 
told me in my office that he would 
not consent to the care of Negro chil- 
dren in his institution because it would 
reduce the real estate values of the 
property owners in the area surround- 
ing the institution. He added that per- 
sons who had left money to this insti- 
tution in their wills would never have 
done so, in his judgment, if they had 
thought that Negro children would be 
received. I give you the story exactly 
as it was given to me! 

When one thinks of the problems 
of the postwar world in terms of black, 
yellow, and white races, and finds here 
at our own doorstep the extent of 
racial prejudice which exists, he almost 
despairs of the hope that America 
might have a decent, statesmanlike 
judgment on postwar India. We have 
a long way to go before we can point 
the finger of scorn at Great Britain or 
any other country on earth. 

How do we educate our people, 
how do we bring home to them some 
sense of the dignity of man, some 
sense of the interdependence and 
interrelationship of every nation on 
the face of the globe? We have spent 
much time talking about what a won- 
derful nation we are, and what a 
powerful people we are. The trouble 
is we have sometimes become sus- 
picious or contemptuous of other peo- 
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le in foreign lands. If we are going 
to have the kind of postwar world that 
will protect and strengthen family life, 
is it not perfectly obvious that this 
ignorant, benighted attitude toward 
people who speak a different language 
from ourselves must be changed? We 
cannot build around our country a 
tariff wall, a spiritual wall, or a Maginot 
Line which will give us peace and 
prosperity. Certainly, the educators 


and the fathers and mothers of the 
children who are fighting this war, 
must fight the selfish, narrow forces 
that destroyed the hopes and ideals of 
the last war and will destroy them 
again if they can. America can have no 
peace and no prosperity unless this 
peace and prosperity is shared through- 
out the world. This may be the last 
chance to achieve the brotherhood of 
man and the federation of the world. 
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Wartime Educational Program of 


National Agencies 


| Anni wartime problem of national 
scope has its educational aspect. 
In order that the educational forces of 
the nation may work intelligently to 
meet war needs, numerous national 
agencies, some governmental and some 
conducted under private professional 
and other auspices, have undertaken to 
formulate these needs and suggested 
methods of meeting them through 
education. Brief reports of the recom- 
mendations of such agencies in five 
areas are here given." 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS- 


The work of the Office of Price 
Administration is primarily devoted to 
price control, rent control, and ration- 
ing. “The purpose of price control,” 
said Dr. Cocking, “is to maintain the 
relationship between the value of a 
piece of goods and what we pay for it. 


1The Conference Committee selected the 
particular areas here presented, not with the 
idea that they were necessarily more important 
than some that were omitted, but in the belief 
that they were representative of programs being 
recommended to the schools for action and in 
the knowledge that these areas had come widely 
to the attention of educational workers. Where 
the speaker did not use a manuscript, excerpts 
here given are taken from a partial steno- 
graphic record. DONALD P. COTTRELL 

2 The report in this area was presented to the 
conference by Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Chief, 
Educational Services Branch, Consumer Divi- 
sion, Office of Price Administration. 
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An individual who is interested in the 
wholesaling of eggs said yesterday, ac- 
cording to the daily press, that if it 
were not for price control the retailers 
in this country could secure without 
any difficulty up to $1.25 a dozen. The 
price of eggs in Greece just now is 
$27 per dozen. We in America are 
endeavoring to maintain some rela- 
tionship between value and purchasing 
price. 

“When it comes to rationing, we 
are interested in quite a different aspect 
of the matter. We are interested in 
scarce goods getting to the people who 
need them and must have them for use 
and so when there are not enough 
goods to go around, instead of per- 
mitting persons who have sufficient 
money to outbid other persons, the 
government is now saying, ‘We will 
determine a fair distribution of these 
scarce goods and all of us will par- 
ticipate accordingly.’ 

“The success of price control and 
rent control and rationing measures at 
this particular time, in my judgment, 
is dependent upon the understanding 
of the American people. It is not de- 
pendent upon policing measures. Can 
the American people understand in 
time the purpose of price control, rent 
control, and rationing, and can we 
understand the measures which are to 
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be followed with respect to those par- 
ticular things? If so, we will gladly 
cooperate in making them work. If 
we do not understand, I doubt if all 
the policing in the world will make 
them work. Consequently, the Office 
of Price Administration has said that 
a rather important educational pro- 
gram must be conducted with the 
American people in an endeavor to 
give them all the information basic to 
the understanding of the question and 
basic to the type of action which it 
is necessary to have in the weeks and 
months ahead. This cannot be done 
unless we particularize this informa- 
tion and this understanding in terms 
of individual people and individual 
communities. I am sure that the only 
way in which it can be done is through 
organized groups in communities and 
through the American school system. 
We teachers have one thing that a 
great many other people would give a 
great deal to have. The public school 
system has something which other 
agencies would like to have. The 
thing we have is a little building of 
some kind, a schoolhouse in every 
neighborhood in America. That school- 
house is the center and can be made 
the center, we all believe, of the 
neighborhood life of each particular 
community. The OPA has no program 
regarding price control and rent con- 
trol and rationing when it comes to 
education, but you and I as profes- 
sional educators do have; the people 
who live in these neighborhoods do 
have, for it is our welfare which is at 
stake, and the issue, it seems to me, 
is something like this: Are we willing 


to take the trouble to do what is neces- 
sary in order to understand price con- 
trol, in order to develop attitudes 
about it, in order to create programs 
which will result in doing those things 
which we need to do for our own 
good? I believe that the most mighty 
force in bringing this about is the 
American school system, busy as the 
American public school system is in 
many other tasks. There is no glamor, 
there are no emblems, no stars to go 
on shoulders if we do it. Neverthe- 
less, it is a job for us to do. How and 
when are we going to do it?” 


WAR SAVINGS PROGRAMS® 


The Treasury Department has de- 
veloped an educational program to be 
conducted through the schools and 
with the aid of local lay committees 
throughout the country. Mr. Stouffer 
described this work, in part, as follows: 

“The objectives of the Schools at 
War Program are fourfold: (1) to 
enlist the active cooperation of stu- 
dents and adults in serving school, com- 
munity, and nation effectively; (2) to 
teach the urgency of conserving every- 
thing of value; (3) to develop in pupils 
an understanding of the importance 
of War Savings in relation to all war- 
time economic problems and peace 
aims; and (4) to establish a systematic 
in-school organization for the regular 
and consistent purchase of War Stamps 
and Bonds. 

“We do not believe that the students 
and the adult citizens should be ex- 


8 The report to the conference was made by 
Mr. S. M. Stouffer, Education Section, War 
Savings Staff, Treasury Department. 
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pected to participate in this program 
blindly. We believe that there should 
be developed through education, an 
understanding of why these objectives 
are necessary and important. We 
therefore feel that the schools should 
utilize every opportunity to integrate 
this program—much of which is im- 
portant in peacetime as well as in war 
—with the various areas of the curric- 
ulum with which it is most closely 
related. Through an understanding of 
the objectives by the children we 
hope that the Schools at War Program 
may become functional throughout the 
entire community. 

“During the year 1943, it is esti- 
mated that the cost of the war will 
approximate 80 billion dollars, whereas 
the revenue measure recently passed 
by Congress will probably yield only 
about 27 billion dollars. It is extremely 
important, therefore, for every man, 
woman, and child to invest as much as 
possible in stamps and bonds in order 
to provide the funds needed for the 
prosecution of the war; to help con- 
trol inflation; and to provide security 
for the future. It is the hope of the 
Treasury Department that the people 
of America will invest at least 12 bil- 
lion dollars in War Savings during the 
current fiscal year. In order to do this, 
every school and individual should 
establish a systematic plan for regular 
and consistent purchases. Your coun- 
try needs your help not only for a day, 
a week, or a month, but for the dura- 
tion. 

“The idea of conservation is by no 
means new, but the war has brought 
this lesson home to us more forcibly 
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than ever before. Most of our peace- 
time factories have been required to 
devote their entire energies to produc- 
ing materials that are necessary for 
the armed forces. This means that less 
consumer goods are available while 
the income of the nation has been 
greatly increased. Unless everybody 
cooperates to the utmost in making all 
kinds of materials last longer, it is evi- 
dent that scarcity in many essential 
commodities will soon become acute. 
Moreover, conservation in helping re- 
duce the demand for materials wil] 
help lessen the danger or the rising 
tide of inflation. 

“Perhaps the most important means 
that we are utilizing in attempting to 
implement the Schools at War Pro- 
gram is to assist in the planning of a 
number of projects designed to inte- 
grate the program with the various 
school subjects or areas. For example, 
we have tried to help the directors of 
summer school workshops include in 
their course outline materials that we 
hope will be useful in giving back- 
ground information and which, there- 
fore, will enable students better to 
understand the War Savings Program. 
In cooperation with the National 
Council for the Social Studies, a Re- 
source Unit entitled, ‘Paying for the 
War’ has been developed. In coopera- 
tion with the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, a special music 
bulletin has been prepared for the 
use of all music teachers and state 
administrators. The National Council 
of Teachers of English has a publica- 
tion in the manuscript stage. Bulletins 
have been or are being prepared by 
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the home economics, the art, and other 
teacher groups. 

“Further to assist teachers in edu- 
cating toward War Savings and con- 
servation goals, the Washington office 
has in preparation a teachers’ news 
bulletin. This will reflect the best 
practices we can find for the benefit 
of all teachers and school programs as 
well as show the use being made of 
the teaching materials I have already 
cited. 

“Other materials have been provided 
in the form of posters, speeches, as- 
sembly programs, etc. Outlines have 
also been developed for the 4-H 
Clubs, the Future Farmers of America, 
the WPA and Americanization classes. 

“T take it that the problem with 
which the administrators and teachers 
are wrestling at the present time, is 
how to meet the numerous requests 
that are being made not only by our 
own agency, but by other governmen- 
tal agencies as well. Obviously there is 
no one best type of organization or 
method of procedure in solving this 
dificult and intricate problem. It 
seems to me, however, that it has two 
distinct aspects. The one is to pro- 
vide for immediate wartime services, 
such as rationing, sale of stamps and 
bonds, salvaging, etc. The other is the 
more difficult long-range problem of 
modifying the school program to meet 
the numerous problems that have arisen 
as a result of the war and that will con- 
tinue after the war is over. 

“The Schools at War Program— 
save, serve, and conserve—can be inte- 
grated with almost every subject in the 
school curriculum. For example, the 
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English pupils might write themes, 
conduct debates and discussions, or 
prepare skits and plays to reproduce 
at assembly programs or over the radio 
or at other appropriate times. Pupils in 
the music department can write songs 
having to do with the various aspects 
of the war effort. The art pupils can 
prepare posters and slogans. Manual 
training students can make model air- 
planes and learn to make various types 
of home repairs. The homemaking 
students can repair and make clothing 
for themselves and other members of 
the family. The Schools at War Pro- 
gram lends itself admirably to the 
teaching of the social studies, mathe- 
matics, health, safety, and, in fact, 
nearly all the areas of the school 
curriculum.” 


PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 
PROGRAMS'* 


Imminent military service for young 
men in the last years of the high school 
puts a different cast upon traditional 
concepts of their educational needs. 
One purpose, above all others, now 
guides their education, namely, to 
make themselves ready emotionally 
and intellectually to be good soldiers 
in the war for the preservation and 
advancement of the ideals of democ- 
racy and to secure whatever technical 
knowledge and skill may enable their 
abilities to be most effectively used in 
the war effort. 

Our experience to date in building a 
modern army indicates that skilled 


*The report to the conference was made by 
Dr. Morris Meister, Head of the Program Unit, 
Pre-Induction Training Section, Manpower 
Branch, Services of Supply, War Department. 
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manpower is more of a_ bottleneck 
than matériel. Dr. Meister pointed out 
that the training of adequate techni- 
cal personnel requires a considerable 
period of time. “For example, in train- 
ing signal communications men,” he 
said, “279 hours of pre-induction 
training are required. One hundred and 
fifty of these 279 hours consist of 
rather basic, general material of the 
kind that can readily be undertaken 
in the schools. The fact is that the 
schools have the teaching personnel 
and the teaching equipment for doing 
a better job with this basic material 
than can the hastily assembled corps 
of Army trainers. General Somervell 
pointed out that this job is a job for 
the schools; that the Army ought to 
be given opportunity to fill its own 
unique function, that of fighting the 
war. The Pre-Induction Training 
Section was established with the 
fundamental purpose of analyzing post- 
induction training in order to deter- 
mine what, if anything, the schools 
can do to achieve two purposes: (1) 
to do a certain part of that work for 
the Army; and (2) to screen the flow 
of manpower to the Army. Coming 
from the schools this would have a 
better opportunity and likelihood of 
succeeding. General Somervell speci- 
fied that the approach to the schools 
would be chiefly through the Office 
of Education. He called in people who 
were essentially civilians and those 
familiar with education. A number of 
us had the opportunity to make a first 
analysis last summer. We had available 
to us, first, a group of technical and 
field manuals written by the curric- 


ulum experts of the Army, covering 
610 special Army jobs. For each we 
had also a careful job analysis of what 
a man was supposed to do. We had 
also tables of requirement and place- 
ment tables projected for an Army of 
seven and a half million men, so that 
we knew how many for each kind 
of job would be required, how many 
were being supplied by selective serv- 
ice, and the areas of shortages and of 
surpluses. We had available also the 
curriculum men of the Army them- 
selves who were ready to stand by and 
advise with us and examine our efforts 
and render judgment concerning them, 
so that we could check and determine 
just how useful our proposals would be. 
It became very clear after examining 
these data that the modern combat 
division was a very complex unit, re- 
quiring many different kinds of skill 
to operate its various parts. The human 
beings in charge of these parts had 
to know something about machines 
and something about communication. 
These certainly were the primary 
needs. In terms of school work we had 
at that time a general expression on all 
sides, and, in this, every Army man 
who was asked, agreed that what the 
soldiers needed was more mathematics, 
more science, or more physics. 

“But curriculum experts from the 
schools pointed out the waning enroll- 
ments in these subjects and the in- 
ability of a great part of the students 
to profit from instruction in these 
fields as now presented. Hence the 
approach we decided upon was this. 
We made a careful analysis of certain 
understandings and skills needed in the 
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job of being a soldier and we de- 
veloped several organizations of topical 
outlines. Knowing the schools to be 
what they were, we viewed the prob- 
lem in terms of three levels: the founda- 
tional level, beginning specialization, 
and operational skills. With the neces- 

items from our outlines we de- 
veloped, on each level, either a 
semester or a year of work that we 
hoped would make a maximum con- 
tribution. 

“These outlines have recently been 
sent to the schools of the nation 
through the Office of Education. 
There are three on the foundational 
level: Fundamentals of Electricity; 
Fundamentals of Machines; and Funda- 
mentals of Shopwork. Each is organ- 
ized on a semester basis and they are 
offered to the schools as a recom- 
mendation of what might be done in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades of the 
senior high school. On the beginning 
specialization level there are two 
courses which would meet the most 
critical needs, each arranged as a 
years work: Fundamentals of Radio 
and Automotive Mechanics. Three 
others will be off the press shortly, in- 
dicating what might be done on the 
operational skills level. 

“The implication of this program is 
not that the curriculum of the high 
school is to be changed in any funda- 
mental way. The thought is that in 
this critical emergency it is not too 
much to expect that in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades of our senior high 
school, one, or possibly two, periods 
a day out of the six or seven devoted 
to study will be spent in these courses 


or in other types of war courses that 
meet critical war needs. Furthermore, 
it is very much in the minds of our 
Department that certain constants in 
the curriculum serve just as impor- 
tant a war need as these special courses 
in the field of technology. I have in 
mind English and the social studies 
and the program of physical fitness 
which, it seems to me, must remain 
constant, because any analysis of the 
job of soldiers would indicate a 
definite need there. 

“Certain secondary needs for which 
courses are being set up are as follows: 
Army clerical procedures, one year’s 
duration; driver education; also, some 
type of analysis in the field of mathe- 
matics that would solve some of the 
curriculum problems there with great- 
est benefit to the Army at the present 
time. We have problems of teacher 
training and equipment in all of these 
areas. The Department has prepared 
textbooks and teaching aids which are 
now in press. 

“While this analysis and these rec- 
ommendations deal solely with the 
male population, many of us feel, and 
I am now speaking not for the Army 
but for myself alone, that the program 
makes just as fine a contribution to the 
education of girls as of boys, and of 
boys who, for physical reasons, will 
not go into the armed service.” 


AIR-MINDEDNESS PROGRAMS° 
It is impossible accurately to esti- 


mate the extent of the influence of 


5Dr. George T. Renner, Professor of Geog- 
raphy, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
spoke to the conference on problems in this area. 
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modern developments in aviation upon 
the character of the economies and the 
lives of the peoples of the world that 
will emerge following the war. During 
the war the need for trained flying 
and ground crew personnel is tre- 
mendous and the readjustment of basic 
outlooks of the population to supply 
this need and to prepare for future 
developments is probably no less im- 
portant. 

Various types of educational effort 
are needed in this connection. Pro- 
fessor Renner spoke as follows, “An 
aviation education program, like any 
other educational development, is 
understandable only in terms of the 
conditions which have produced it. 
Let us go back, for a moment, there- 
fore, to April, 1941. Germany overran 
Greece in fifteen days and compelled 
the British Army to evacuate the 
Peloponnesus in a second Dunkirk. 
The British withdrew to the island of 
Crete, but German parachute troops 
and airborne infantry quickly swarmed 
into the island. The British again 
evacuated into Egypt. Germany then 
began to amass air power to follow 
them and to drive them out of Egypt. 
All through that summer and fall we 
saw an inundation of German air 
power. Then, and only then, did 
America begin to appreciate air power. 
We realized that something had to be 
done or Germany would win the war. 

“Hitler entered the war with per- 
haps 500,000 trained pilots and a total 
of 1,200,000 men with flying experi- 
ence. When the United States entered 
the war, we had only about 40,000 
pilots, most of whom had been trained 


by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. Now, where did Hitler get this 
great reserve of pilots? On November 


17, 1934, he launched a secret pro- | 


gram ‘air-conditioning’ Germany’s en- 
tire school system. He began in the 
primary school with the story hour 
and with tales of exploits in the air, 
In the elementary school the whole 
course of study was rewritten to make 
the child air-minded. High school 
students were taught to make scale air- 
plane models, given pre-flight courses, 
and given instruction in building 
gliders and sailplanes. Finally, they 
formed glider clubs and learned to fly 
gliders themselves. Then they were 
given flight instruction in planes. This 
program produced a vast reservoir of 
pilots and ground crews. 

“A still more important result of this 
type of program, perhaps, was the 
fact that the whole German nation 
learned to think in terms of air power 
and air war. Hitler took Crete with his 
high school glider clubs of 1938. 

“By the middle of 1941 a few edu- 
cators began to mobilize to meet this 
challenge, despite the current general 
apathy of the American people. In 
January, 1942, the Aviation Research 
Project, with a national committee of 
four professors was organized at 
Teachers College, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity and with a federal appropriation to 
finance its work. The United States 
Office of Education lent its backing 
and the project was supported by the 
War and Navy Departments. A special 
course for teachers was offered at 
Teachers College. The project was 
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begun in March, 1942, and breaking 
all records for such work, had pub- 
lished nineteen new textbooks for use 
in the schools by September, 1942, in 
addition to completing supplementary 
teachers’ manuals, new maps, and edu- 
cational films. These books are now 
available and are widely used at prices 
less than cost. The project has also 
included numerous educational con- 
ferences in states throughout the 
country. 

“Probably half of the high schools 
in the country are now offering courses 
in pre-flight aviation. From them thou- 
sands of boys will be fed into the Army 
and Navy air corps training schools. 
America has met the immediate war 
challenge. The coming battle of Ger- 
many will be fought by pilots now in 
American high schools. 

“This pre- flight training program, 
however, is only an emergency meas- 
ure. The next ‘phase of the work is 
much more important. There must be 
a permanent ‘air-conditioning’ pro- 
gram. Our whole education must be 
revised to fit an ‘air age,’ an age of air 
power, air war strategy, air struggle 
for world mastery. Air commerce is 
already in sight. We will never go 
backward. The postwar peace will 
be an ‘air-patrolled’ peace. 

“We must ‘air-condition’ every 
young American. Moreover, we shall 
have to ‘geographically condition’ 
them also. They must learn some real 
human geography if America is to 
understand the tightly knit global com- 
munity that has been created by the 
airplane. With the exception of this 
needed addition of geography, this 


program calls for no additions to the 
curriculum, but it will necessitate a 
very great shift in the emphasis and 
teaching aims of many school subjects.” 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
FITNESS PROGRAMS® 


The maintenance of a high level of 
general health and physical fitness 
would be widely accepted, at least 
theoretically, by educators and lay- 
men as a fundamental aim of education 
in war or in peace times. The needs in 
this area, however, have been high- 
lighted by the unprecedented demands 
of the present war upon the human 
organism. 

Our armed services are contending 
with enemies and are, indeed, fighting 
along with allies who have developed 
tremendous endurance and supreme 
vigor through determined programs of 
education that have been in operation 
for many years. Under the circum- 
stances, we can afford to give no less 
attention to this matter. 

While there has been considerable 
misintepretation of what appeared to 
be very adverse findings from the 
operation of the Selective Service 
Act, nevertheless it must be admitted 
that our educational system has failed 
to place adequate emphasis upon 
health and physical education in re- 
cent years. This failure, in Dr. Hughes’ 
opinion, is an indication of a lack of 
implementation of the aims of progres- 
sive education which are directed to- 
ward the provision of experiences in 


*Dr. William L. Hughes, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
reported to the conference on these programs. 
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all areas for “the whole child.” Even 
in theory, to some extent, and notably 
in practice, education has operated in 
terms of a mind-body dualism for 
which there is no longer justification 
on any ground. 

There is at present a program for 
wartime physical fitness which rep- 
resents the needs and interests of the 
Army, the Navy, and leaders from the 
educational profession. Coordinating 
the work of various agencies that have 
previously worked upon the problem, 
a joint committee has prepared three 
manuals, as follows: Physical Fitness 
through Physical Education (for 
schools); Physical Fitness through 
Health and Physical Education (for 
colleges and universities); and Physical 
Fitness through Health Education (for 
schools). 

The new wartime program of physi- 
cal education differs from the familiar 
peacetime programs in only two im- 
portant respects: (1) in asking for a 
larger amount of time from the school 
day—one hour daily is recommended, 
exclusive of the time devoted to health 
instruction, from kindergarten through 
college; and (2) in advocating more 
strenuous activities, stressing agility, 
endurance, and combative activities for 
men, and activities requiring moderate 
endurance for women. Military train- 
ing is not included at any point. A 
major correlative objective is a con- 


tinuous program of health care and 
health instruction. 

Schools and colleges are now con- 
fronting a number of difficult prob- 
lems in attempting to put this work 
into effect. In the first place, it is not 
a simple matter to provide the addi- 
tional time allotment in an already 
crowded schedule. To do so will re- 
quire major adjustments in the overall 
plan of education. In the second place, 
there has been a serious loss from the 
ranks of specialized teacher personnel 
for this type of work. In the third 
place, teachers from other fields, par- 
ticularly upon the elementary level, 
who are now needed to assume the 
additional responsibility of assisting 
with this health work, have been very 
inadequately trained from the point 
of view of any such responsibility. 
Finally, in both high schools and col- 
leges, the customary instruction in 
hygiene has been highly academic in 
character and it will have to be dras- 
tically modified to meet the practical 
needs of young men and women. 

To expect that these difficulties will 
easily be overcome would be very 
unrealistic. But they must and will be 
overcome, if they are persistently at- 
tacked. There can be no doubt of the 
urgency of the matter and education 
can be of most significant service in 
the war effort through improvements 
in this area. 
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The War and Young Children 


ROMA GANS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


or the second time in the short 
Fen of a decade, the schools are 
engaged in an all-out effort in a 
national emergency. The record of the 
schools of this country in time of crisis 
is one of which they may well be 
proud. During the depression years, 
the schools aided the millions of chil- 
dren, youths, and adults who were in 
danger of becoming the victims of a 
survival-of-the-economic-fittest catas- 
trophe. With no fanfare, the valiant 
teachers and administrators expanded 
the school’s work to include clothing 
and feeding impoverished children, 
and cooperating with community 
agencies in meeting minimum needs 
of a large percentage of the families 
and individuals caught in the depres- 
sion. And it should not be overlooked 
that this load was carried by school 
personnel at a time when budgets were 
greatly reduced, often needlessly so, 
and when salaries were lowered—in 
hundreds of systems, not even paid. 
Now, before many of the schools 
have recaptured their economic and 
professional status of pre-depression 
years, another major task confronts 
them, one of even greater scope and 
more far-reaching consequences—co- 
operating in the country’s total effort 
in a world revolution. 
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The educators and members of lay 
groups who attended the conference 
and discussed the problems and new 
responsibilities concerning children of 
twelve years of age and younger, ex- 
pressed general awareness of the 
gravity and the complexity of the 
school’s role at this time. Despite eager- 
ness to get to work on problems, the 
“right thing to do,” so clearly appar- 
ent in the depression years, is not easily 
determined today. The confusion that 
confronts those engaged in education 
and welfare can readily be seen from 
the variety of perplexing problems 
enumerated by those participating in 
the section devoted to work with 
children. 


PROBLEMS OF A WARTIME 
WORLD 


These problems emerge from four 
sources. The first of these is the war- 
charged atmosphere in which we live. 
Although the preschool and five- and 
six-year-olds may not be aware of the 
specific facts, they react to adult 
worries and tensions; older children 
worry concerning the safety of rela- 
tives and friend’s relatives in the armed 
forces; both younger and older children 
are stimulated and terrified by radio 
and movie accounts of war news; and, 
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unless guided, they are stirred to 
hatreds and misunderstandings as the 
war progresses. All age groups, except 
perhaps the youngest, are aware of a 
pervading uneasiness in life in general. 
The members of the discussion group 
felt that it was impossible to keep the 
influence of the war out of the lives 
of children, and for children seven and 
older, although they are still unable to 
understand the meaning of war, some 
participation in the war effort seemed 
essential to emotional needs. Their co- 
operation to some degree in the scrap 
drive, bond and stamp sales, key sal- 
vage, and war chest drive was there- 
fore considered desirable experience. 
Questions were raised, however, as to 
the amount of time that should be 
given to such activities and the way in 
which they should be planned and 
carried through. This question will be 
considered in more detail in reporting 
the problems emanating from the 
school’s particular program. 

The discussion of the pervasive in- 
fluence of the war on all phases of 
child life was reinforced by accounts 
of some of the conflicts it presents to 
children. For example, an eight-year- 
old, drawing a book of Japanese fairy 
tales from the library, said, “I know 
it’s Japanese, but the stories are all 
right, I suppose.” Another case in 
point is the shock received by young 
readers who have come to associate an 
illustrator with interest in the lovable 
and kindly, when they see his signa- 
ture on a grim war poster. 

The number and seriousness of 
problems arising from the changes war 
conditions are creating in family life 


make us all realize that even if the 
schools could bend every energy to 
meet children’s problems, they would 
fall short of adequacy. The irregulari- 
ties in children’s daily schedules caused 
by mothers working and the lack of 
supervision of children in the home, 
not only before and after school, but 
often at night, are creating the type 
of problems which would absorb the 
full time of the school’s staff. Families, 
in order to carry on, are making heavy 
demands upon children far too young 
to meet them adequately or without in- 
jury to themselves. Five- and six-year- 
olds are caring for baby brothers and 
sisters, children of eight and ten are 
preparing noonday meals and supervis- 
ing school attendance of still younger 
family members. Even though there has 
been much discussion of providing ade- 
quate care for the twenty-four-hour 
needs of children, in many localities 
very little has been done about it ex- 
cept as a beginning in individual 
schools. It is obvious that the school 
cannot expand without changing its 
traditional function, even its depres- 
sion role, to meet the scope and de- 
tailed responsibility of the day and 
night needs of children. Yet the genu- 
ine concern for child welfare raises an 
urgent question: What can the school 
do to see that comprehensive programs 
for this age group get under way? 
Changes going on at a rapid pace in 
most communities, even those not di- 
rectly affected by war industries, are 
adding to the problems which con- 
front children. The shortage of work- 
ers in seasonal and low-wage occupa- 
tions is in part the cause of a new wave 
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of child-labor cases. Boys, not yet in 
their teens, were found setting pins in 
bowling alleys after midnight, girls 
about twelve years old are serving as 
checkroom attendants in cafés. Such 
practices, especially in states which 
have made real progress in good child- 
labor legislation and supervision, re- 
flect the type of letdown which some 
conference members reported in their 
communities. The war fervor, even in 
civic affairs, seems to result in an at- 
mosphere characterized by “anything 
goes.” Perhaps this is a stage which we 
as a nation must pass through in our 
first year of war. If so, we may now 
be chronologically at the point where 
we are coming back to our senses and 
will stiffen our morale. 

Some communities with a sudden and 
large increase in their population due 
to war industries or nearness to service 
camps reported problems of another 
variety. Here, unusually crowded liv- 
ing conditions were working serious 
hardships on children. Too many peo- 
ple were living in too few rooms; 
housing accommodations were inade- 
quate to meet hygiene standards; chil- 
dren were forced out of the home for 
recreation not only because parents 
who worked on late shifts slept during 
daytime or early evening hours, but 
also because the living accommodations 
were crowded or unpleasant. Crowded 
housing conditions seemed to be at 
least in part to blame for an increase 
in social problems, especially among 
pre-adolescent girls. All too often, 
children had to make their way to and 
from school in overcrowded transpor- 
tation facilities; cheap entertainment 


places attracted their attention and 
many were inclined to linger overlong 
in getting home from school. The con- 
tinual stir of excitement induced a 
growing number between nine and 
twelve years of age to want to “go out 
and hang around” while their interest 
in constructive phases of life was re- 
ported declining or hard to keep alive. 


THE TEACHER’S ROLE IN THE 
WAR EFFORT 


Such specific problems as these, and 
not all reported are mentioned here, 
may be considered as the background 
of child life which the teacher, prin- 
cipal, and staff must understand if each 
child is to be guided toward his own 
best growth in the school’s program. 

Many problems associated with the 
school’s role in the war program were 
discussed in the conference. The great- 
est number of problems seemed to 
focus on “How to do everything ex- 
pected of us.” In less than two months’ 
time, elementary schools were asked to 
participate in the scrap drive, stamp 
and bond sale, war chest drive, and 
Junior Red Cross drive! Each of these 
undertakings was accompanied in some 
schools by pressure to excel or to meet 
a 100 per cent standard. Large finales 
were planned as a concluding part of 
the scrap drive or war chest drive in 
some schools. In the meantime, chil- 
dren and teachers were worrying about 
not getting on with their “regular” 
work. A number of educators referred 
to the elementary school’s work as “to- 
day’s double job,” and asked help on 
how to “smooth” into the program 
these urgent war needs. 
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It was generally agreed that some of 
these requests offer an opportunity for 
children to participate in the war ef- 
fort and, therefore, were desirable. 
Upon appraisal of the climate of the 
emotional life in school, however, all 
seemed concerned. School life has be- 
come hectic, tense, sporadic, full of 
conflicting directions about things to 
be done, and moving from one emo- 
tion-draining wind-up to another. 
Children, in the meantime, are getting 
less guidance based on understanding 
than in the more complacent years be- 
fore. The crowded classrooms in far 
too many schools caused by cuts in 
budgets add to the worry of sensitive, 
conscientious persons who realize the 
grave problems children are meeting in 
life today. The real opportunities for 
participating and getting valuable 
meanings from some of these experi- 
ences were felt by many to be lost in 
the pressure for speed and in the com- 
mon tendency to appeal to children on 
a competitive basis rather than on that 
of a reasonable purpose inherent in the 
task which a large majority of children 
were capable of understanding. In gen- 
eral, it was felt that the present trend 
“to use the schools” by pressure groups 
needed immediate consideration and 
positive suggestion. 

Many expressed grave concern about 
the seeming disregard for education as 
a vital phase of participation on the 
part of children in the war effort. 
With respect to this tendency, two 
fears were expressed: one, that we 
would needlessly exploit children in 
the war effort, thereby failing to see 
a fundamental goal of democracy, 


namely, recognition of the impor. 
tance of every individual; and, two, 
that we would convert the schools into 
a child pressure group and set aside a 
basic process of a democracy, namely, 
the security of our ideals through the 
enlightened and therefore educated 
participation of its members. Not small 
concerns, these. 

Unfortunately, just at this time when 
teachers and administrators are con- 
fronted with this critical issue, many 
other urgent requests are presented to 
them. Sugar, gas, fuel, and coffee 
rationing to date seems to be added to 
the load of educators. Surveys of vari- 
ous community factors have been made 
by teachers in some localities. Addi- 
tional recreational programs which ex- 
tend the school day in order to super- 
vise children for longer hours have been 
initiated in some communities under 
teachers’ guidance. Many members of 
the profession have taken special 
courses relating to the war effort. Un- 
fortunately, teachers in some instances 
were compelled to take first aid or nu- 
trition or air-raid precaution courses. 
(The word “unfortunate” here refers 
to such autocratic treatment of teach- 
ers.) In the meantime, weekly calen- 
dars have of necessity been crowded 
with additional teachers’ meetings in 
order to keep teachers informed about 
their next new responsibility, and the 
many changes affecting school life, 
such as time schedules made necessary 
by transportation congestion, rulings 
on school bus routes and schedules, 
revised laws regarding attendance, etc. 
Plus all these shifts in the school scene 
is the continuous need to alter pro- 
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ams and teacher responsibilities be- 
cause of the loss of members of the 
staff for the service, war work, or any 
of a number of other legitimate rea- 
sons. One principal remarked that a 
continuous procession of new teachers 


‘js moving through the school in which 


he is located. 


EFFECT ON TEACHER MORALE 

Closely related to all this confusion 
is another real problem. Those who 
are working closely with the schools 
are growing increasingly concerned 
over teacher morale. And well they 
might. The good teacher who does a 
constructive day’s work must know 
more of the why and wherefore than 
many teachers now have time to learn. 
Up to date, all too many have felt that 
they were cooperating with children 
in performing chores while important 
learnings were being neglected, cer- 
tainly temporarily delayed. Even more 
serious, some with basic regard for the 
total development of children are see- 
ing the school program add to the 
emotional strain of children while not 
fulfilling educational obligations to 
them. No wonder that during the en- 
tire conference, the burning question 
was, What shall we do about these 
pressures? 

Unhappiness or uneasiness over the 
present trends in the school curriculum 
was general, and it is easy to deduce 
what such feelings will do to teacher 
morale. No plea was heard for “educa- 
tion as usual” or “teacher load as 
usual.” The point at issue was not in- 
crease of load, but rather the purpose 
and significance of that load to the 


present and future growth of children. 
It is obvious, however, that the mem- 
bers of the teaching group, at a time 
when adults who are working with 
children are especially obligated to ex- 
ert a positive influence to promote emo- 
tional security, feel deeply concerned 
about their opportunity to fulfill their 
obligation to children in the war effort 
in an educationally sound manner. 

This reaction alone would be enough 
to account for the low morale among 
teachers which was reported by some, 
but other reasons were mentioned, and 
they add complication to the picture. 
The combination of inadequate school 
budgets resulting in low salaries and 
the sudden shortage of teachers, is 
giving rise to practices and rumors 
such as freezing teachers in their posi- 
tions, freezing teacher salaries, impos- 
sible conditions under which to secure 
a release of contract, new and spurious 
“codes of ethics” for teachers in some 
localities. There was a sharp difference 
of opinion expressed about the prev- 
alence of such problems, but to what- 
ever degree they may exist, they af- 
fect not only teacher morale, but also 
the proper growth of a bona-fide pro- 
fession of teachers. Therefore, it seems 
wise to suggest an immediate attack on 
a broad, national scale upon any fac- 
tors affecting unfavorably teacher sta- 
tus and morale. 

From these accounts by members of 
the conference, the visible effects of 
the war on children and on the school 
program may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) an emotional tension even in 
groups of the youngest children, ex- 
pressed by excitement, high voices, an 
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unwillingness to engage in worthy en- 
terprises or to stay with work of an 
undramatic quality, and evidences of 
a moral letdown in the pre-teen age, 
especially girls; (2) great pressure of 
time felt by children, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators, caused by the crowding 
of added features into the daily pro- 
gram in addition to the regular work 
of the program, resulting in tensions, 
sketchy learnings, overstimulation of 
children, lack of time for adequate 
guidance of children in terms of their 
timely but essential needs, a general 
dissatisfaction with accomplishments 
as measured against sound educational 
purposes. 


CONSTRUCTIVE BEGINNINGS 


The genuine widespread concern 
over issues such as these is a credit to 
the professional groups whose main 
responsibility is the present and future 
development of young children. And, 
as should be expected from a group 
with such concerns, they had been at 
work on resolving the major and most 
crucial problems. Some reported that 
nursery schools and kindergartens for 
four- and five-year-olds are being de- 
veloped, the schools’ recreational pro- 
gram especially in late afternoon is 
being extended, cafeteria services to 
include breakfasts as well as luncheons 
for children coming from homes in- 
adequately meeting these needs are 
being offered, study of the after- 
school load of children in homes and 
in places of work is going on, closer 
home-school contacts are being estab- 
lished, more frequent check-ups on the 
health of children with previously re- 


ported deficiencies are being made, a 
closer cooperation with local agencies, 
such as the library, public health de- 
partment, and welfare agencies is being 
attained. In several school systems 
committees have been organized, repre- 
senting parents, teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators who will serve as 4 
clearinghouse for all requests, sug- 
gested school activities, proposed 
school or community changes affect- 
ing children and school personnel, be- 
fore action is taken. These are ex- 
cellent and forthright attacks on some 
of the key problems, and were the 
tempo of life today less complex and 
hurried, many of the dilemmas con- 
fronting those concerned with the se- 
curity of children in a war age could 
thus be met. Unfortunately, two com- 
plicating factors which magnified all 
new worries of the educators were, 
first, the suddenness with which the 
problems have arisen, and second, the 
speed with which most had to be met. 
Therefore, even though a few con- 
crete examples of meeting the many 
problems could be cited, the main 
problem, that of charting a sure, 
steady, and adequate course for today 
and in the right direction for the 
future remains urgent. 

A need for careful, adequate plan- 
ning was certainly more strongly felt 
after the specific exhortations made by 
those who addressed the general ses- 
sions were heard. For not only are 
children’s daily personal physical needs 
and participation in war work the con- 
cern of the schools, but also the de- 
velopment of such understandings that 
will insure today’s children of worthy 
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participation in tomorrow’s peace age. 
Long-range values suggested were 
education for enlightened, ethical con- 
sumership, basic understanding of the 
people in a peoples’ century, the elimi- 
nation of race and religious prejudices, 
moral courage to face democracy’s 
problems on the home front, and a re- 
interpretation of isolationism and na- 
tionalism in the light of a possible 
global world. In Dr. William G. 
Carr’s words, “Elementary school chil- 
dren are not going to win the war, 
but they are going to be very influen- 
tial in keeping the fruits of victory.” 
And with reference to children’s par- 
ticipation in salvages, war savings, Red 
Cross, victory gardens, and the various 
other opportunities, the same speaker 
reminded us that “The learning values 
of these activities in the elementary 
school are more important than the 
actual sale of stamps, or collection of 
salvage.” 

It is the consideration of all the pos- 
sible directions which efforts in behalf 
of children might take and the careful 
evaluation of them that seemed to offer 
greatest challenges to members of 
the conference. Some of the principles 
suggested to guide them in this pro- 
cess of evaluating both the present-day 
and long-range values were as follows: 
(1) All programs for children up to 
twelve years must promote wholesome 
all-round growth of children, their 
physical health needs, emotional se- 
curity, acquisition of essential skills, 
meanings, and those broad understand- 
ings which will lead them toward con- 
structive citizenship in a democracy. 
(2) Therefore, plans for children must 


be made in light of these total problems 
of day-by-day living and also of future 
growth. (3) To insure the inclusive- 
ness of these plans, all persons who un- 
derstand the detailed phases of a par- 
ticular age group should be represented 
in planning in- and out-of-school pro- 
grams for them. (4) All such plan- 
ning must be an integral part of com- 
munity planning to meet the essen- 
tial needs of children today. These 
guides were extended and amplified by 
Professor Hollis L. Caswell in his pres- 
entation to the conference. General 
directions, such as these, are not a blue- 
print for action and do not therefore 
exclude but rather enhance regard 
for the problems emerging which are 
unique to the community. 

Applying basic principles such as 
these, one readily sees the immediate 
changes that can be made to solve some 
of the most perplexing problems. For 
example, the emotional atmosphere of 
the in-school life can at once be calmed 
by incorporating war activities when 
—and if—children are ready to meet 
them in their normal stride. Practices 
that do not develop constructive citi- 
zenship, such as competitive cam- 
paigns which encourage children to 
steal, to cheat, to be unhappy about 
losing awards, or which make children 
constant beggars at home and at neigh- 
bors’ homes for money for this or for 
that will not be a part of a school’s 
program which is mindful of the basic 
habits and learnings which are being 
acquired. Furthermore, changes in the 
school program, rather than being 
treated as “additional work” or the 
other half of the “double job,” can be 
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incorporated in a unified, well-rounded 
program. Due attention will be given 
these all-important long-term skills 
and understandings which the global 
peace era will require. In fact, a 
tremendous stir in curriculum changes 
should be noticed crossing this nation 
if this urgent responsibility is forth- 
rightly and professionally dealt with 
by responsible school leaders. 

Part of the confusion now experi- 
enced in not knowing how to steady 
the curriculum’s course, or even the 
functional status of the school system 
itself, comes from the assumption that 
all educators, parents, and those inter- 
ested in education had an adequate 
frame of goals to plan educational pro- 
grams for present and long- range 
values. Obviously this assumption has 
not in all systems been well founded; 
therefore, at this time, the wholehearted 
development of major purposes and 
directions which will guide the school’s 
programs is paramount. 

Basic to success in meeting all types 
of problems presented is the method 
whereby changes are made. The time 
is certainly ripe for the general estab- 
lishment of cooperative planning not 
only in schools, but on a community- 
wide basis. The suggestion was made 
that many local civilian defense coun- 
cils represent excellent beginnings in 
this direction and seem to be the logical 
organizations in some centers to con- 
tact, especially for extended child-care 
services and community needs which 
schools are not equipped to meet 
competently. Certainly such problems 
as child-labor control, adequate com- 
munity supervision of congested areas, 


basic housing needs, increased libr 

facilities, and children’s infirmaries fal] 
under the responsibilities of a whole 
community management. Educators, 
cooperating with interested lay groups, 
can stimulate the immediate civic 
awareness which should result in mak- 
ing these improvements or additions to 
meet children’s needs. In so doing, 
they are not only improving the 
quality of today’s child life, but they 
are also injecting a higher civic plan- 
ning process into the community pat- 
tern. An essential need long overdue! 

Such work as developing child care 
centers, nursery schools, recreation 
programs, and added cafeteria services 
seems appropriately to fall within the 
professional educators’ area of respon- 
sibility, and, as many schools are well 
demonstrating, they have the basic un- 
derstanding to conduct such programs. 
However, these expansions demand 
an increased budget and professionally 
educated people for such positions as 
teacher in the nursery school or di- 
rector of the recreation program. The 
regular elementary school is neither 
adequately staffed in numbers nor in 
specifically trained personnel for such 
tasks. Many good teachers are taking 
additional professional work to qualify 
for these responsibilities, and, un- 
doubtedly, more in the immediate 
future will do so. Expansion of the 
budget to meet such newly organized 
program additions must also be ef- 
fected. 

If suggestions such as the foregoing 
are applied, the problem of teacher 
morale will also be faced. More teacher 
participation in program plans, in ad- 
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dition to the improving of these plans, 
will also improve teachers’ morale. 
And certainly an honest consideration 
of essential needs will include the pro- 
fessional needs of the teachers. Salaries 
that are conspicuously out of line with 
state earning capacities, living costs, 
and ‘professional training should now 
be drastically corrected. To fail to act 
upon this issue at this period in na- 
tional reconstruction is to aid in pro- 
voking a serious teacher crisis in the 
very near future. This is not a separate 
problem, however—it is one part of 
the whole complex picture now con- 


fronting educators and lay persons. 

The interest and eager participation 
of the group at the conference was 
most encouraging, for, although the 
problems are both numerous and diffi- 
cult, their solution will be met with 
thorough inquiry, a basic set of goals 
with which to guide the highest ful- 
fillment of the current needs, and a dis- 
cerning vision of the future that will 
make present changes lead ultimately 
to a strong, realistic educational pro- 
gram for schools in our democracy, 
and, we hope, in a world of permanent 
peace. 
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Total War and Youth 


JOHN L. CHILDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ONFRONTED with urgent and diver- 
C gent requests from both the mili- 
tary and the civil branches of the 
Federal Government for the coopera- 
tion of the schools in the national war 
effort, a group of teachers, school 
administrators, parents, social workers, 
and representatives of governmental 
agencies having special concern for 
the educational program for youth, 
met in open forum at Teachers College 
to consider the implications for educa- 
tion of a nation at war. The gathering 
was much more in the nature of an en- 
larged workshop in which busy men 
and women had met to develop means 
for dealing with problems of common 
concern than of a public meeting 
where people had come together to 
display their forensic powers. 


MAJOR PREMISES OF 
THE CONFERENCE 


The sessions of the conference in- 
dicated clearly that American edu- 
cators were aware of the implications 
of total war. Realizing that their coun- 
try was engaged in a mortal struggle 
to preserve the democratic way of life, 
no voice was raised in the conference 
to complain that new and heavy bur- 
dens were being put upon the schools 
of the country. A basic presupposition 
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of those attending the conference was 
that “education as usual” was out for 
the duration. It was universally recog- 
nized that the schools as well as the 
industrial plants, agriculture, organized 
labor, and health services of the coun- 
try had to be geared to the task of 
winning the war and the peace. These 
educational leaders believed that the 
schools should do their full part in the 
struggle to defeat fascism, because 
they were convinced in their own 
minds that the kind of life and educa- 
tion they valued had no future in a 
world dominated by the totalitarian 
powers. 

This wholehearted acceptance of 
responsibility in the present war should 
not be taken to imply that these educa- 
tors had been converted to the glories 
of aggressive nationalism, militarism, 
and war. As educators they recog- 
nized war for the brutal, stupid, hate- 
ful thing that it is, and many, at least, 
did not believe that the pattern of the 
war system and the pattern of democ- 
racy, with its regard for the worth 
and dignity of the individual human 
being, were permanently compatible 
in our interdependent world. They 
were against war, and therefore they 
were also against fascism, for they per- 
ceived that fascism is exactly a design 
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for a nation which is to be totally 
organized for the purposes of aggres- 
sion, exploitation, and war. They were 
convinced that the ruthless thrust of 
the Axis Powers in both Europe and 
Asia was not to be stopped by “sweet- 
ness and light,” and having accepted 
the necessity of war in the present sit- 
uation, they wanted the full strength 
of the nation given to the war that it 
might be won in the shortest possible 
time, and with the least possible loss 
of life. Pacifism, in the form of non- 
resistance, did not seem a promising 
alternative in this war-torn world. 

The pattern of the draft and of 
rationing was also accepted as a new 
application of the basic democratic 
principle of equality. Modern war is 
a grim undertaking and it involves 
huge sacrifices; the instrumentalities of 
the draft and rationing were regarded 
as important means for seeing that 
these sacrifices are equally distributed 
among all elements of the population. 
Some discerning leaders saw important 
democratic possibilities for education 
in making explicit to all, both old and 
young, the essential justice of these 
new national arrangements. So far as 
my knowledge goes, no one during the 
entire conference raised any objection 
to the recent lowering of the age 
limits of the draft law. The disposi- 
tion seemed to be to accept the judg- 
ment of the governmental and military 
leaders on a problem of that sort. It 
was recognized that participation in 
war cuts across the normal life careers 
of whatever age groups are asked to 
carry its responsibilities. 

It was precisely at this point that 


those in charge of the high schools 
considered that they were inescapably 
involved in a twofold manner in the 
immediate demands of the war pro- 
gram. First, the school system of the 
country having, as one speaker put it, 
“a building and a trained staff in every- 
body’s neighborhood” was in a unique 
position to help the civilian population 
make its adjustments to the various 
demands of the national war effort, 
such as civilian defense, saving, buy- 
ing of bonds and stamps, rationing, 
and the conservation and efficient utili- 
zation of all essential war materials. 
The desirability of reorganizing the 
program of the school to make it con- 
tribute to these national objectives was 
commonly accepted. The interest of 
the conference was to find the con- 
crete means by which this could best 
be done so as to aid the war effort on 
the one hand, and promote the growth 
and understanding of children and 
parents on the other. 

It was believed that these com- 
munity war activities contained real 
educational possibilities and should not 
be permitted to sink to the level of 
mere pressure drives. Educators who 
had long had knowledge of the educa- 
tional worth of the extracurricular pro- 
gram did not need to be convinced 
that there are important learning pos- 
sibilities in the participation of the 
young in significant community activi- 
ties of this kind. 

Second, great concern was felt that 
the school should do all in its power 
to help equip the boys and girls who 
would soon be in the armed forces or 
in some occupation related to the war 
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effort. The national war program was 
seen to be placing new demands and 
responsibilities on these younger mem- 
bers of our society. This change in life 
activity and purpose occasioned by the 
war meant that youth also had new 
life needs. The conference was unani- 
mous in its judgment that the high 
school, particularly in the last two 
years of its program, should redesign 
its work to meet these altered needs of 
the young. No vested educational in- 
terest, or “sacred cow of the curric- 
ulum,” it was said, should be permitted 
to block this effort to make the schools 
an efficient agency to help the young 
carry the new burdens that are being 
thrust upon them. No one at the con- 
ference contended that to hold to the 
traditional program was the best way 
to respect the life interests and needs 
of the young. On the contrary, it was 
strongly maintained that a modified 
curriculum which would really serve 
to give the young the skills, the 
technical knowledge, the health, the 
physical sturdiness, the understandings, 
the perspective, and the emotional 
stability which they needed in this 
critical situation was a first charge on 
the resources of the school. The prob- 
lem was to find out what the real life 
needs now were, the means by which 
they best could be met, and the 
implied readjustments in the program 
of the school. The mood of the con- 
ference was the mood of work and 
earnest inquiry, for all its members 
were deeply concerned that the schools 
should not let either their country or 
their boys and girls down at this fate- 
ful time. 


THE RESPONSE OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


In the youth section of the con- 
ference primary attention was given 
to the concrete means by which the 
high schools could readjust their pro- 
gram to the recent changes in the draft 
law. Some regretted the prominent 
place this problem of educational 
means took in the discussions, for it 
seemed to them to subordinate unduly 
the consideration of social purpose and 
educational values. On the whole, I did 
not share this view, much as I am in- 
terested in the problems of the post- 
war world, and the responsibility of 
education to assist in the organization 
of a world for peace, security, racial 
equality, and the ordered use, in the 
interest of all, of the material, scien- 
tific, and technological resources now 
potentially available. 

Many of those attending the youth 
section of the conference were high 
school supervisors, heads of depart- 
ments, principals, superintendents of 
city school systems, and members of 
the staffs of state departments of edu- 
cation. They were in the midst of the 
process of remaking their curricula 
to meet the demands of the pre- 
induction program. Naturally they 
wanted to get whatever help they 
could from certain governmental rep- 
resentatives from Washington, and 
from fellow city superintendents and 
principals who had already developed 
a considerable experience in working 
out these adjustments. Moreover, in 
the general sessions of the conference 
the other type of problem was intro- 
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duced and explored at considerable 
length. It seemed to me that on the 
whole an excellent balance was main- 
tained in the sessions between the 
particular and the general, the imme- 
diate and the long-run interests, and 
between problems concerned with 
practical educational means and prob- 
lems of larger social ends and pur- 

ses. The waging of the war and the 
making of the peace are indeed phases 
of one total process, but we should 
never forget that unless we win the 
war, we shall have little to say about 
the kind of peace we are to have. 

The members of the conference 
recognized that we are engaged in a 
war in which industrial production 
and mechanical instrumentalities play 
a decisive part. They also realized that 
scientific understanding and mechan- 
ical skills of a high order were re- 
quired of the young in our armed 
forces, who are now obliged to master 
these new techniques of warfare. The 
leaders of our Army have concluded 
that a pre-induction program specifi- 
cally designed to give a broad founda- 
tion in mathematics, physics, and cer- 
tain mechanical abilities would be an 
important help to the war program, 
and at one and the same time a service 
to our young whose chances to defeat 
the enemy with a minimum of loss to 
themselves would thereby be sub- 
stantially increased. The high schools 
have been requested to cooperate in 
this program, and a leader in science 
education, Dr. Morris Meister of New 
York City, was selected to head the 
program unit of the pre-induction 
training section of the manpower 


branch of the services of supply of 
the War Department. Dr. Meister’s 
report of the pre-induction program 
as now developed aroused great in- 
terest, as did the statements of certain 
high school principals who have been 
working on the reconstruction of the 
curriculum and the guidance program. 
The discussion brought out the fol- 
lowing points: 

Analysis of Youth Needs. The of- 
ficers of the Army in charge of various 
of its specialized services have made 
an analysis of the things the young 
need to know to serve in these various 
departments. Important aspects of this 
training can be given the young before 
they are actually inducted into the life 
of the camps. 

Study Outlines. To meet these needs 
a group of educational leaders work- 
ing in cooperation with the Army of- 
fices and the U. S. Office of Education 
have prepared a wide variety of study 
outlines which are now being published 
and distributed. It is the judgment of 
those who know these study outlines 
and manuals that work of the finest 
quality in mathematics, science, and 
technical fields can be carried on b 
the high school pupils who follow 
them. Though the concrete materials 
and applications have been changed to 
fit the war activities, much of the 
basic subject matter formerly given in 
the science courses of the high schools 
is retained. These skeleton outlines can 
be enriched and varied so that they 
may be adapted to the entire school 
population of the last two years of 
the high school, and hence their use 
need not be restricted to a superior 
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few at the top of the scale, as some 
feared might be the case. These subject 
matters may be introduced as new 
and special units, or they may be assim- 
ilated into the already existing courses. 
The interest of the Army is in the out- 
come, not in the particular means by 
which it is attained. 

Local Initiative. The national leader- 
ship provides these materials; it does 
not want to superimpose them upon 
any community or school. Neither 
does it want to define how a given 
school should alter its program to in- 
clude them. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of local, lay initiative in Ameri- 
can educational matters, the military 
authorities, in cooperation with certain 
educators, have made this schedule of 
specialized services and needs, and 
have constructed these outlines as one 
way of preparing the young for the 
tasks they are soon to undertake. The 
final responsibility is left with each 
community to decide what it will 
undertake, and the means by which 
it will achieve its objectives. 

Reaction of the Educators. On the 
whole the educators present in the con- 
ference were in full accord with this 
pre-induction program. Some wished 
more definite instructions had been 
given from the national headquarters, 
but the majority preferred the plan 
as defined. Most of those present 
recognized that the schools could not 
merely add this material to the exist- 
ing program, but should rather re- 
design the last two years of the high 
school. Speaking as an individual, Dr. 
Meister stated that if a community 
found that certain parts of its existing 


program would have to be eliminated, 
it would be the responsibility of that 
community to decide where the cuts 
should be made. He hoped that the 
full program in the social studies and 
English could be maintained as he con- 
sidered these essential to both the im- 
mediate and long-run life needs of 
youth in a democratic society. 

The Function of Guidance. It was 
also agreed that the emergence of this 
war situation made the function of 
guidance critically important. Felt 
needs and interests were not con- 
sidered adequate criteria in and of 
themselves to determine which field of 
specialization a boy or a girl should 
enter. The physical, intellectual, and 
emotional qualities of the individual 
should also be considered, particularly 
in these days when the young are so 
enthralled by aviation, and many of 
them are not well equipped to achieve 
in that field of specialization. Much 
interest was shown in the guidance 
program as developed by the high 
school of East Orange, New Jersey, 
under the leadership of its principal. 
Several of the administrators of the 
New York City high schools made 
suggestive reports on what could be 
done in a large city school system. 
New courses were being introduced 
in the New York City high schools in 
such areas as elementary mechanics, 
topography, map-making, fundamen- 
tals of radio, hygiene, home nursing, 
and various laboratory techniques. Dr. 
Lucey reported that while extensive 
changes were being made in the last 
two years of the high school, they still 
believed that they could meet these 
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new needs and at the same time give 
the young all of the essentials of the 
general program, even preparing for 
the Regents’ Examinations if these 
were continued in the older form. 
Physical Fitness Program. The con- 
ference was also much interested in 
the physical fitness program as de- 
scribed by Professor William L. 
Hughes. He stated that the military 
authorities did not want military train- 
ing to be substituted for physical edu- 
cation, but were concerned that the 
boys be given the kind of activities 
and games, such as hiking, running, 
swimming, snowshoeing, running ob- 
stacle courses, and the like which 
develop powers of endurance and co- 
ordination, and toughen muscles. He 
said these could be made too strenuous, 
however, and he thought a few schools 
had gone to extremes in commando 
and ranger activities. The physical edu- 
cation program should include more 
than muscular training; both boys and 
girls needed to learn the elements of 
personal hygiene, how to keep fit, the 
facts about nutrition and diet. 
Meeting the Needs of Girls. The 
war program should take account of 
needs of girls as well as of boys, and 
the conference emphasized that the 
same care should be given to guiding 
them into the right fields of specializa- 
tion which it was hoped would be 
given to the boys. The critical need 
for women in office and clerical work, 
in factories given over to the produc- 
tion of war materials, as well as the 
new branches of women services in 
the Army and Navy were stressed. 
Some cities are already requiring that 


girls as well as boys take special courses 
in the pre-induction training program. 

Loss of Skilled Teachers. One of 
the critical problems confronting the 
schools was the loss of mature, skilled 
teachers in the very areas of science, 
mathematics, health and physical edu- 
cation where greatly expanded pro- 
grams should be introduced. The 
whole manpower problem was raised 
from time to time but it was not ade- 
quately discussed. There seemed, how- 
ever, to be a general impression that 
unless great care was taken, services in 
the long run crucial to both the war 
effort and the general health and life 
of the nation might be impaired. It 
was hoped that a more comprehensive 
and balanced approach to this phase 
of the problem might be worked out. 

The need for short training courses 
for teachers who were taking on new 
responsibilities was stressed repeatedly, 
as well as for those who were being 
transferred from old lines to new fields 
of activity. In fact, the schools of 
education and other teacher-training 
agencies were asked to do what they 
could to help the teachers of youth 
prepare for these new responsibilities. 


YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 


A representative of a non-school 
youth agency remarked during one of 
the sessions of the youth group that 
its discussion seemed to him more 
concerned with the problems of the 
school than the problems of youth. 
In one sense this was a fair criticism. 
Most of those attending the conference 
were school people, and they un- 
doubtedly were preoccupied with an 
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urgent school problem. On the other 
hand, if one accepts the war as essen- 
tial to the preservation of our demo- 
cratic heritage, one must also accept 
whatever is really involved in carrying 
the war through to a successful con- 
clusion. This necessity means giving 
sturdy support to the processes by 
which democracy creates its citizen- 
army. The young with which the high 
schools have to do are directly in- 
volved in these war processes, and the 
schools owe it to them to do whatever 
is in their power to equip them for 
the ordeal of war. In exploring what 
needs to be done in this war situation, 
and how the schools can best mobilize 
their resources to do it, the conference 
did not avoid the problems of youth, 
but gave real attention to them. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the needs of the youth soon to 
be drafted into the armed forces are 
by no means limited to those which 
the emergency pre-induction program 
takes into account. The soldier of a 
democratic society is more than a 
bayonet or a mechanic for the mili- 
tary arm of the state; he is also a citi- 
zen of American society. As a citizen 
he has a right to know that for which 
he fights, the conditions which lie back 
of this war, and the kind of world and 
country we are seeking to build as we 
make the war and the peace. His fight- 
ing morale will be strengthened, not 
weakened, by knowledge of this sort, 
for the democratic nations have a good 
case in this war. Good as their case is, 
it is not good enough, and that we also 
know. The young who are being 
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asked to turn aside from the normal 
pursuits of peace, in order to share 
in the grim hardships of war, have a 
right to some conception of what pos- 
sibilities lie ahead. Obviously the social 
studies and other parts of the high 
school program have a fundamental 
role in developing these understand- 
ings and perspectives. It was unfor- 
tunate that time was not available for 
the examination of what their con- 
tribution to the education of the young 
should be, although what was said on 
that subject certainly was significant 
and pointed in the right direction. 

Finally, educators owe more to the 
young than the best education we can 
provide under the present circum- 
stances. As one of the functioning 
adult groups of American society, we 
also owe our youth who will soon be 
on the fighting fronts the assurance 
that those of us who work at the home 
base are determined to eliminate the 
root causes of war. These root causes 
of war do not primarily reside in the 
evil acts of a few ruthless dictators. 
Fascism is as much an “effect” as it is 
a “cause.” It is a symptom of deep 
disharmonies in the modern world— 
disharmonies which grow out of our 
failure to adjust outlooks and inherited 
institutions to new patterns of life that 
have been in process of formation for 
several generations. It is the problem 
of youth, as it is the problem of man- 
kind, to get rid of these disharmonies 
in the structure of our civilization. 
Education has its role in both its youth 
and adult departments in overcoming 
these maladjustments. 
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ASSOCIATE 


icip self-criticism is commonly ac- 
sed an important gauge of 
efficiency and good intentions in edu- 
cational work. If that gauge is valid, 
the discussions of those dealing with 
problems of adult groups augur well 
for the future of adult education in 
the United States. The adult educa- 
tors present at the conference indulged 
in self-criticism to such an extent that 
one member of the conference was 
moved to protest. His point was that, 
despite the confusion and dislocation 
in wartime and the uncertainties to be 
expected after a peace, the accom- 
plishments of adult education were not 
to be dismissed as negligible. The 
protestant was undoubtedly nght. 
Those interested in the progress of 
the adult education movement, how- 
ever, may take comfort from the de- 
termined insistence of the group that, 
while adaptations were made to new 
immediate needs and changing cir- 
cumstances, the highest standards of 
performance only were to be con- 
sidered as acceptable and for the best 
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interests of the ultimate consumer of 
the education, the American adult. 


DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Considerable time was spent in out- 
lining the handicaps lying in the way 
of providing educational and recrea- 
tional opportunities for adults in time 
of war. The fact that millions of men 
and women are engaged in war in- 
dustry on a shift basis, working round 
the clock, represents an extreme dif- 
ficulty. The Thanksgiving dinner and 
entertainment offered as part of an 
adult education program in Buffalo at 
2:30 o'clock in the morning affords an 
illustration of how flexible programs 
must be. 

The shift labor situation is, however, 
only one of the physical difficulties 
encountered. Transportation provides 
another of even greater moment. Gaso- 
line and tire rationing, with consequent 
overcrowding on trains, omnibuses, 
tram cars, and other transportation 
facilities, undoubtedly are keeping 
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millions of persons from participating 
in those educational and recreational 
activities that would be considered 
vital to their well-being in peacetime. 

Another difficulty is found in the 
highly varied specific interests of in- 
dividuals and the wide range of age 
of those involved which produce seri- 
ous complications in attempting to 
schedule adult education offerings. If 
the interest should shift away from the 
specific and vocational into non- 
materialistic fields, and _ particularly 
those related to postwar reconstruc- 
tion, then some of the complications 
would be reduced. 

Throughout the country, however, 
the trend in adult offerings up to now 
has been directly toward increasing 
specific instruction which is either 
vocational or informational in char- 
acter. The needs of war industry work- 
ers lie along these lines and that portion 
of the public not engaged in war in- 
dustry evidently follows the same 
trend. The result is that general educa- 
tion suffers; classes, courses, discussions 
of cultural subjects and those con- 
sidered of “non-practical” value, such 
as historical backgrounds of the war 
and war issues, are more and more 
shoved into the background. An un- 
balanced diet of adult education seems 
to prevail throughout the nation, the 
unbalance being in the direction of 
practicality and vocational skill. Per- 
haps because of the greater length of 
time in which England has been en- 
gaged in the struggle, this presents an 
interesting contrast to the adult educa- 
tion situation in that country. 

An increase in the number of action 
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groups, operating in the name of adult 
education, is reported to have taken 
place. Confusion, in some cases will- 
fully and designedly created, seems to 
exist between education and action. It 


is even intimated that certain national | 


organizations representative of blocs in 


the population are actively organizing | 


and promoting action groups. 

Much confusion in the social sciences 
is reported, particularly in their direct 
relationships to war information. Un- 
certainty and worry about the war 
augment this confusion and a decrease 
in educational opportunity makes it 
more difficult to cope with. There 
seems to be a hesitance on the part of 
the public to discuss war issues and 
far too great a desire expressed for 
“information” presumed to possess a 
high degree of authenticity. This sit- 
uation reacts directly upon the civilian 
morale. So the stress of war seems to 
have destroyed much of the desire for 
cooperative thinking, with consequent 
and quite natural loss to morale. 

There seems to be a considerable in- 
crease in the difficulty of interesting 
groups organized for cultural expan- 
sion in such definite materialistic 
problems as those represented by con- 
sumer education, and, conversely, 
there is quite as much difficulty in 
interesting consumer groups in cul- 
tural problems. The necessity of bal- 
anced offerings seems to loom in 
importance. 

A serious deterrent upon the ef- 
ficient functioning of education in 
adult groups is a paucity of materials 
simply written, both of an informa- 
tional and of a discussional nature. 
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Government publications were criti- 
cized as being over the heads of the 
average readers as well as being too 
hard to get and available only in such 
small quantities as to be ineffective. 
To offset this situation, it was pointed 
out that the national organizations 
themselves and many local ones could 
originate and distribute materials. Such 
organizations as the churches, “Y’s,” 
women’s clubs, radio listening chains, 
men’s Civic organizations, labor auxil- 
iaries, and the like have the advantage 
of being nearer to consumers and the 
consequent better understanding of 
their needs and the levels of materials 
they can use. 


BASIC PROBLEMS 


Certain basic problems which must 
be attacked as the means of over- 
coming deficiencies and temporary 
loss were cited. Adult educators, it was 
stated, should place more stress on 
long-range values in education and 
should attempt to catch the imagina- 
tions of their patrons by emphasizing 
and discussing the new type of world 
to follow the war. It was felt also that 
there should be greater emphasis on 
morale as a factor in human relations. 
It was pointed out that the decrease in 
cooperative thinking was increasing 
the danger of cleavages in the popula- 
tion and was making it more difficult 
to give recognition to the rights and 
opportunities of minority groups 
throughout the nation. These prob- 
lems are at the roots of a weakened 
civilian morale, and it was the con- 
ception of all discussants present that 
the primary business of adult education 
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in wartime is to conserve, promote, 
and improve civilian morale. 

Adult educators see that danger lies 
in complacency and a tendency to dis- 
miss issues in time of stress under a 
process of rationalization induced by 
the exigencies of the war situation. 
War or no war, we are still as a nation 
suffering from widespread divisions 
brought about by such basic difficul- 
ties as race prejudice and provincialism. 
Undue emphasis on the materialistic 
must not be permitted to result in a 
loss of desire to attack the many in- 
justices of the present situation. 

The relationship of civilian morale 
to military morale was clearly recog- 
nized. The deficiencies in the program 
of education in the armed forces were 
pointed out as detracting not only 
from present military morale but it 
was warned that they would also de- 
tract from national morale during the 
years following the war. The lack of 
a comprehensive educational program 
for the armed forces was considered 
regrettable. Here again the Ameri- 
can situation is in most unfavorable 
contrast to that in England, Australia, 
and South Africa. It was pointed out, 
however, that, since millions will be 
retained in the armed services follow- 
ing an armistice, many for as long 
as six months, an opportunity for edu- 
cation would still remain. The neces- 
sity for instituting an educational, 
guidance, and adjustment service with- 
in the Army and Navy closely inte- 
grated with adjustment and training 
services organized within the communi- 
ties to which the soldiers and sailors 
will return is urgent. 
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It was definitely felt that, whether 
in the war period or in the postwar 
era, the educational needs of adults can 
be met adequately only by using all 
available institutions and agencies, 
whether publicly or privately sup- 
ported and controlled. Social and 
group work organizations, libraries, 
museums, etc., all have their place in 
the adult education program, even 
though a preponderant share of the 
burden must be borne by the tax- 
supported school systems. The prob- 
lem of adjustment to new demands 
arising out of the war is so large and 
so varied that all the machinery of 
social and human relationships becomes 
inevitably involved. Not to give due 
regard to the complete catholicity of 
the demands spells failure. 

It is clear that the new groupings of 
citizens brought about by organization 
for war purposes provide an unusual 
opportunity for adult education to ex- 
tend its services far beyond the con- 
stituencies it has yet been able to reach. 
It is of great importance that this new 
basis of community organization be 
preserved. A serious problem, how- 
ever, exists in the coordination of the 
many agencies of the established com- 
munity organizations with the new 
forms of organization. It would be an 
insufferable loss to discard the experi- 
ence, prestige, and resources of the old 
agencies. Points of view, ideas of com- 
munity service, and patterns of rela- 
tionships will have to be changed, 
however, if the good values of the old 
are preserved in the new organizational 
patterns of community life. 

Even the immediate war tasks of the 


new community organization are basic- 
ally adult education, but there is 
genuine problem in carrying them out 
in an educational manner. The im- 
minence of “point rationing” was cited 
as an example of a task of considerable 
war importance to which adult educa- 
tion might address itself. The necessity 
for public understanding of this intri- 
cate and complex system is paramount, 
and the only way that understanding 
of it can be brought about seems to 
lie through adult education. 

It seems quite impossible to divorce 
the activities of adult education in the 
war from. considerations extending 
into the realm of postwar reconstruc- 
tion. If it is a central task of adult 
education to develop understanding 
and attitudes and to relate these to war 
experience, it is quite as important to 
develop understanding and attitudes in 
relation to what may be expected to 
occur after the war. 

Adult education administrators, adult 
teachers, and adult groups themselves 
should all participate in a_ planning 
function in adult education. In these 
activities they should attempt to an- 
swer such questions as the following: 
What are long-term values? What are 
present needs? How may the two be 
coordinated? How may community 
organization be preserved and en- 
hanced? How may war community 
organization be retained for perma- 
nent use? How may the present in- 
terest of the foreign-born be preserved 
and their informal education in the 
future be assured? How may adult 
education bring about an understand- 
ing of “winning the peace” in terms 
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of postwar social problems? What new 
relationship should higher education 
have to adult education in outlining the 
economic and social problems of the 
war and of the postwar world? How 
may community problems be de- 
veloped so that the risks of regimen- 
tation may be avoided? What new 
techniques are involved in this proc- 
ess?) How may adult educators suc- 
ceed in interesting lay adults in what 
the new job of the schools should 
be? How may a balance between 
adult education and social action be 
achieved? 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARD SOLVING 
PROBLEMS 


Nort all of these questions were dis- 
cussed nor were satisfactory answers 
given to all that were considered, but 
their very asking creates the agenda 
upon which adult educators must work. 

The recurring, bafflling question of 
coordination is susceptible of no final 
solution if the institutional framework 
now existing is accepted as fixed. The 
creation of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense and its state and local units is 
evidence of the lack of coordinating 
machinery capable of reconversion 
to new needs emerging as a result of 
the war. To be sure there has been an 
increasing amount of coordination of 
late years, extending even to coopera- 
tion among many institutions and 
agencies. Much of this, moreover, has 
been within such broad areas as social 
work and adult education. While the 
purpose of these councils is to reduce 
competition and effect more adequate 
service within the areas of mutual in- 


terest, too much of it is merely a polite 
but purposeless exchange of informa- 
tion about agency programs. 

Real coordination comes from so 
thorough an understanding of com- 
mon needs as to produce common 
purposes. The pressure of common 
needs, clearly larger than the power 
of any institution alone to meet, pro- 
duces the motivation for coordinated 
action. 

This is illustrated, as already in- 
dicated, by the organization of the 
Office of Civilian Defense. It is de- 
signed to serve three needs: first, 
protection; second, more widespread 
cooperation of family units in the war 
effort; and third, more adequate com- 
munity services essential to preserving 
the welfare of the people in the 
emergency of war. These can be met 
only with extensive use of volunteers. 
The normal organization of society is 
not adequate to the exigencies of war. 

The association of persons from all 
groups and strata of society in the 
activities of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, the draft boards, the consumer 
work of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, the Red Cross, and the like is 
an experience in democracy for the 
participants. In the Block Plan of the 
Office of Civilian Defense and the 
Neighborhood Leader system of the 
Agricultural Extension Servi ice, every 
urban and rural family can be reached 
quickly with important information 
and with appeal for action on specific 
matters. The former is an educative 
function; the latter is successfully car- 
ried out only when the reasons for the 
requested action are clear. Education 
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therefore has a place in both. Interest- 
ingly enough the urban Block Plan is 
a new kind of community organiza- 
tion for war. The rural Neighborhood 
Leader system is a war adaptation of 
an existing organization already highly 
approved and trusted by its rural con- 
stituency because of thirty years of 
service. 

The active hope of adult educators 
and other social servants to retain 
these systems and reconvert them to 
peacetime purposes is natural. A simi- 
lar desire with respect to the locals of 
the Council of National Defense after 
World War I proved futile because it 
was unplanned. 

The present rural and urban or- 
ganizations, however, are more far 
reaching and more effective than in 
the previous conflict. They are enlist- 
ing in the ranks of local leaders liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of persons 
who have not previously functioned 
in social organizations and who have 
not even known their neighbors. These 
people and their more experienced col- 
leagues will not emerge from this ex- 
perience unchanged. 

If the present machinery for war 
service within the neighborhoods and 
communities of the nation is con- 
verted to peacetime purposes, it will be 
done only because it will facilitate 
meeting needs which have become 
generally recognized. Here then is a 
basis to justify the hope so many hold, 
since needs will be great and com- 
pelling after the war. Indeed we may 
only exchange one emergency for 
another and, as is always the case in 
a time of transition, the needs of the 
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post-armistice period will be of great 
concern to all the people. Few will be 
unaffected. 

Among these needs will be those for 
relocating the men in the armed sery- 
ices within the economic and social 
framework of their communities. Less 
appealing but more extensive in scope 
will be the comparable adjustment of 
those who have left their accustomed 
occupations to work in war industries. 
Industry and government will be at 
work on the problems of the transition. 
These problems, however, in the last 
analysis, are problems of individuals 
and their families. Finding jobs and 
farms for those who need them will 
be the paramount consideration. The 
peculiar needs of each individual must 
always be met in his own communi 
Communities and their leaders will un- 
doubtedly come to see that these imme- 
diate problems spring from causes and 
conditions that antedate the war. Adult 
agencies will have an opportunity to 
influence more fundamentally the reali- 
zation of that full democracy which 
has ever been the basic aim of the 
American people. 

Broad social policy will facilitate or 
hamper the solution of these problems, 
but the formulation of policy in a 
democracy is the function of all. Gov- 
ernment in a democracy like the United 
States is not separate from society. 

On both levels—information and 
action, therefore—education is a pre- 
requisite for success. On both levels 
the organized social machinery of 
adults will be necessary. 

The realization of the objectives 
implicit in these observations of the 
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group is impossible without planning. 
Jt must be recognized that no amount 
of overhead planning can take the 
lace of community planning partici- 
ated in by the citizens. The function 
of professional leadership, as has been 
amply demonstrated for three decades 
by the largest adult education agency 
in the world—the Agricultural and 
Home Economics Extension Service— 
is to facilitate the meeting of needs by 
the people themselves. The major func- 
tion of the professional leader is the 
development of the indispensable 
grass-roots leadership. Only in this 
way will continuing, effective develop- 
ment be secured and maintained. 

In this process the Neighborhood 
Leader and Block Plans may be saved 
and converted to great socio-educa- 
tional usefulness. But the hope of this 
achievement will be defeated if each 
existing institution—school, church, 
Red Cross, Council of Social Agencies, 
or what not—attempts to capitalize on 
these war service devices for its own 
purposes. If there is one law of social 
science that above all others is as well 
attested as a natural law, it is that in- 
stitutions tend to forget the purposes 
of their founding and seek to preserve 
themselves as institutions. Adult edu- 
cators must recognize this. 

In any highly fluid situation like the 
present one, institutions as such are un- 
important. People and their needs alone 
are important. Society, the people, 
makes short shrift of any institution 
that fails to serve the paramount need 
and purpose. Part of the will to live 
of institutions comes from the prestige, 
power, or financial return accruing to 
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the officers and leading members. It 
should be recognized that the present 
and future needs of society are so over- 
whelming that even from the selfish 
point of view no need exists to struggle 
for institutional survival as such. There 
is more than enough credit. There are 
more than enough tasks to go round. 
In fact both major usefulness and 
major credit will go to those adult 
education institutions and leaders who 
nationally and locally place first the 
needs of society, their constituents, and 
then deploy their total resources to 
meet those needs at the points where 
each is best fitted to serve. It must not 
be forgotten that as long as needs exist 
there will be organization to meet 
them—another social law so well docu- 
mented as to be axiomatic. 

One illustration of this has already 
been given. In rural America war needs 
produced a new method of operation 
by an existing but adaptable agency. 
In urban America these needs produced 
a wholly new organization. 

It follows that rural America may 
be the better prepared for the transi- 
tion. The use of the urban war ma- 
chinery for the purposes of meeting 
postwar needs will mean either the 
perpetuation of the present organiza- 
tion adapted to new purposes or its 
use by a coordination of existing 
agencies. The latter would lie in a 
council type of organization that would 
look at communities and their needs, 
including needs for adult education, in 
the large, and then determine the pro- 
cedures for meeting the situation as 
diagnosed. 


The responsibility of leadership in 
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this step was not clear to the group nor 
did it seem to make much difference 
whether it lay with the school, the 
Council of Social Agencies, or some 
other agency or group of agencies. 
The important things were that the 
initiator have the necessary prestige 
and that the steps taken conform to 
the philosophy that has been outlined. 

The planning that must be done, the 
beginnings of which are already under 
way in every one of the United 
Nations, though in widely different 
stages, inevitably must be concerned 
with specifics in the practical situa- 
tions that will be faced. To plan and 
operate only on that basis, however, 
is to permit an opportunism that will 
develop into confusion. Planning must 
include long-range goals. It must be 
rooted in an appreciation of the basic 
values of the society with which it is 
concerned. It must be based not only 
on knowledge of needs but also on 
broad understandings of what is in- 
volved in the optimum development 
of people and their communities in a 
democratic society. The planners in 
such a society must recognize that they 
are members of it, that they are plan- 
ning with it, not for it. That consent 
arises from the people through their 
all-important lay leaders who must be 
discovered, enlisted, and—if need be— 
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trained. Because this is a democracy, 
the process of achieving the results 
which society desires becomes a matter 
of concern and importance, so much 
so that the process, inevitably educa- 
tional in essence, may be as important 
as the result. For no result in human 
society can be completely good, but 
in our type of society a process that 
denies the values of democracy can be 


completely bad. 


SUMMARY 


Clearly the conference group, de- 
spite its initial self-criticism, saw not 
only problems but also opportunities 
in the present and the immediate future 
for the worker with adults. Clearly 
they have a more determined and 
abiding faith in the essence of the 
American way of life than ever before. 
Clearly, at least in the abstract, they 
are ready for drastic and fundamental 
reorganization of existing institutions, 
to meet the needs that have arisen and 
will arise, so long as the steps taken 
conform to the tenets of democracy. 
Clearly their trust in the common citi- 
zen is high. Just as clearly they arrived 
at no program, no means for achieving 
an implementation of their goals and 
ideals. That task lies ahead. They too 
are “at the end of the beginning” but 
for them, too, the road is forward. 
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How Shall a Wartime Program for Schools 
Be Developed? 


HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


n the discussions of this conference 

thus far, the influence of the war 
situation on the educational program 
has been considered from many angles. 
Our purpose in this closing session is 
to draw together certain of the more 
relevant points and to relate them di- 
rectly to the problem of developing 
a sound comprehensive wartime pro- 
gram for our schools. We shall con- 
sider the matter from the view of the 
local school system, dealing first with 
certain background considerations 
which, as I view it, are basic to the 
development of a sound local program. 
Some of these involve problems often 
brought to light; others, problems of 
such nature that they are generally 
avoided in public discussion. It is essen- 
tial for perspective in the local school, 
however, that both types of problems 
be clearly recognized. In spite of the 
danger of ends repetition, I shall dis- 
cuss four of these background con- 
siderations. 


NEED OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 
First, and most obvious, is the press- 


ing need of educational services to 
carry on the war successfully. The 
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nature of these services has been stated 
so clearly already upon various occa- 
sions that there is no point in reitera- 
ting them here. It is clear that educa- 
tion has a role to play such as it has 
never been called upon to play before. 
The Army needs for trained personnel 
are overwhelming. They present a de- 
mand for the full utilization of every 
resource for technical training at the 
command of the schools; they chal- 
lenge ingenuity for the extension of 
such opportunities under difficult con- 
ditions. Needs on the consumer front 
present an area in which all citizens can 
participate if education but points the 
way. Opportunities for services here 
are almost unlimited. Morale looms 
larger and larger as a determining fac- 
tor in successful prosecution of the war 
and it becomes ever clearer that its 
foundation must be deeply laid if the 
rigors of war are to be survived. Pro- 
fessional patrioteering and slogan de- 
mocracy shrivel under the white heat of 
war. Understanding of the values in- 
volved in this struggle and deep-seated 
conviction as to their worth is the 
foundation from which both the civil- 
ian and the man or woman in the 
armed forces must draw courage. The 
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need for a resurgence of democratic 
understanding and interpretation un- 
der modern conditions challenges ed- 
ucation. No, there can be no question 
as to the need for educational services 
if we are to make an adequate war 
effort. More than ever before in our 
history our country depends on the 
success of widespread education, edu- 
cation which defines needs clearly and 
quickly responds to them. This is the 
first compelling consideration in facing 
our problem. 


EDUCATION ESSENTIAL TO 
WINNING THE PEACE 

Second, it becomes evident that edu- 
cation mow is essential to winning the 
peace after armed conflict ceases. Of 
all the fallacious proposals, the sugges- 
tion that first we should win the war 
and then worry about the peace is one 
of the most shortsighted. This war is 
forcing new conceptions, new inter- 
pretations of values, new ideas of na- 
tional and world organization. We 
cannot fight beside the Russians and 
the Chinese and calmly hold a smug 
nationalistic ideal unless we deny in 
the larger interpretation the very things 
for which we contend we are fighting; 
we cannot have our men go to the far 
corners of the earth without making 
the world a neighborhood; we cannot 
increase our speed of transportation 
and communication by leaps and 
bounds and expect the old days to re- 
turn. If there is one thing certain, it is 
that military victory will plunge us 
into problems of a scope and intensity 
we have not faced before in peacetime. 
Old attitudes must be eradicated. The 


“white man’s burden” in the Orient! 
Imperialistic exploitation of the re- 
sources of backward nations! Racial 
differentiation! All such must be modi- 
fied. New insights, new understand- 
ings, new sensitivities are called for 
now if we are to fight a United Na- 
tions’ war. They will be called for ten- 
fold, the minute armed strife ceases, 
Understandings and insights of these 
kinds cannot be built in a day. The 
need must be recognized by leadershi 
and the desired attitudes and under- 
standings cultivated assiduously. To- 
morrow is too late to consider how 
attitudes of cooperation and_ respect 
may be developed among markedly 
different saliiaiies. The needs of win- 
ning the peace cry for consideration 
as an integral part of the needs for 
winning the war. This fact we should 
recognize. 


ORGANIZING EDUCAT 
PROGRAMS 


IONAL 


The third consideration relates to 
organizing educational programs to do 
the job that faces us. To put the matter 
directly, group after group is seeing 
the war situation as a means of drawing 
emphasis to special interests. Most of 
these groups are undoubtedly sincere 
and many of the proposals are sound, 
but the total situation resulting is most 
unfortunate. Traditionally, the curr- 
culum of American schools was formed 
by compromises resulting from the 
struggle of vested interest groups. As a 
result, it has been largely lacking in 
design. This struggle is now intensi- 


fied. The New York Times raised the 
demand for required study of Ameri- 
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can history and some professors of 
American history have taken up the 
cry. The Navy points out the great 
need for mathematics and some mathe- 
maticians, fortunately not all, point to 
the folly of soft education and insist 
upon the requirement of mathematics 
for all high school students. The 
C.A.A. highlights the fact that we are 
in an air age and contends that the air- 
plane 1 is the determining element in our 
world. New air age subjects are 
launched and airmindedness is to be 
made the center of the curriculum. 
Geography takes on new meanings and 
demands arise that the time given to it 
be greatly increased in the school pro- 
gram. Interest groups are at the old 
struggle on an intensified basis for a 
slice of the curriculum. This we may 
as well face. 

One further aspect of this contest I 
must mention, although I do so with 
some hesitancy. It is sometimes said 
that the motives which inspire the 
struggle by some interests may not be 
wholly altruistic. Nothing has been 
proven; nothing is asserted conclu- 
sively. Nevertheless, it is pointed out 
that those groups in our society inter- 
ested in getting a resurgence of isola- 
tionist sentiment following the war, 
those groups which can profit from a 
nationalistic imperialism, are not too 
dull to see in the limited study of poli- 
tical American history in preference 
to the broader, more currently oriented 
social studies programs, a means of 
achieving their ends. Or, for further 
illustration, it has been remarked in 
several instances that certain industrial 
interests have much to gain by “sell- 


ing” aviation in a big way to the rank 
and file of the American people. How- 
ever little or much there may be in 
such suggestions, it seems evident that 
mixed motives underlie proposals for 
curriculum modification to meet stated 
war needs and that it behooves the 
educational worker to test each and 
every proposal on its educational 
merits. 


DIVERSE DEMANDS FOR 
CURRICULUM CHANGES 


The fourth consideration is a per- 
fectly obvious one, but no less signi- 
ficant in its bearing on the problem 
than the others. It arises from the large 
number of diverse and unrelated de- 
mands being made for curriculum 
changes. Proposal after proposal asks 
for more time in the curriculum. The 
physical education period is to be ex- 
tended to one hour per day, youth are 
to give a portion of time to work in 
industry or to other types of direct war 
service, new courses are to be added in 
a variety of fields. But no answer is 
given to what will be eliminated from 
an already crowded curriculum to 
make room for these new activities. 
Neither do these new proposals en- 
vision how they may be brought to- 
gether in a balanced and organized 
offering. 

The present situation is one of con- 
fusion and uncertainty in many cases 
for the local school situation. What 
changes in curriculum may most ad- 
visedly be made and how they should 
be accomplished presents a problem of 
sizeable proportions. This has become 
clear through our discussions here. 
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If you make even a cursory survey 
of how local schools are meeting the 
situation, three principal types of re- 
sponses may be discerned. Some school 
leaders are holding the policy of 
“school as usual” in spite of the pres- 
sures being exerted. While only a small 
number support this position, both 
practical school people and theorists 
are found in the group. For those who 
conceive the primary orientation of 
education to be either “the 100 great 
books” or the “fundamental processes 
of language and mathematics,” even 
the demands of a war of survival do not 
carry conviction of the need for prac- 
tical education. For them education as 
usual is bad enough and the need for 
elimination of things of immediate spe- 
cific value no less great in wartime 
than before. 

A second response is to point to the 
numerous and sometimes conflicting 
demands and the lack of plan and to 
say that when they find out wha 
they want and get a plan of organiza 
tion, we will then do what is needed. 
In the meantime, we are forced to do 
nothing because they are not clear as 
to what is really required. A high 
school principal presented this view 
very well in a response recently to an 
inquiry as to what his school was doing 
in the war program. “It is my firm 
opinion,” he stated, “that in the ma- 
jority of cases this belongs in the 
same class as many other government 
splurges: a lot of fanfare, theoretical 
bigness, and poor foundation if this is 
to be done in schools in addition to 
whatever it is that schools are supposed 
to do anyway.” Some of those who re- 
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spond to the war situation in this man- 
ner are inclined to ask that Washing- 
ton tell the local schools what to do, 
There will never be a program, they 
state, unless Washington outlines it 
and orders it into operation. 

The third type of response, fortu- 
nately, I believe, is by far the most 
common one. This view holds that 
schools should study the various needs 
presented by the war situation and 
make such provision as seems possible 
in their programs to meet these needs. 
In the area of vocational training, 
notable contributions have already 
been made to the war effort on this 
basis. In other areas, much more limited 
\ctivities have been carried forward. 

It is my view that this last type of 
response is the only sound one and 
is the one to which we should give our 
full support. It promises to meet the 
needs which we have seen to be so 
critical and it does so on the basis of 
local initiative and leadership, a charac- 
teristic of American education which 
we should most certainly preserve. 
Further, when one views the widely 
diverse conditions in our country 
and the tremendous variation among 
schools and the types of programs 
which they may advisedly develop, the 
conclusion seems obvious that a pre- 
scribed program could not possibly re- 
lease the full power of our great school 
system on the problem. Local leader- 
ship faces a challenge of no mean pro- 
portions. Admittedly, there is confus- 
ion; admittedly, there are conflicting 
demands; clearly, there are widely 
varied motives at work; there is no pro- 
gram presented. It is the job of local 
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leadership to study this situation and 
to develop for its own schools pro- 
grams which contribute to the war 
need to a maximum extent and which 
are balanced and sensible. The re- 
mainder of my discussion will center 
on how this may be done. 


APPROACHES IN DEVELOPING 
A PROGRAM 


In developing a program to meet 
war needs, there are two approaches 
which the local school may make. It 
may set up a separate limited war 
curriculum or it may analyze the im- 
pact of war on the total school pro- 
gram, modifying its regular program 
as comprehensively as seems necessary 
to meet war needs. The first procedure 
perhaps would appear more readily 
feasible and quite a number of school 
systems have followed this plan. How- 
ever, there are some important points 
at which the two approaches should 
be contrasted. The first procedure 
assumes that war needs such as we are 
required to meet are so different from 
the needs which will exist following 
the war that we then shall drop back 
into the old program. This assump- 
tion is seriously open to question. The 
fact is that many wartime needs are no 
more than an intensified reflection of 
peacetime needs for a more functional 
education. Good health and physical 
fitness are no less necessary in peace 
than in war, realistic understanding of 
the processes of production and con- 
sumption certainly will be a highly im- 
portant postwar need, education for 
work is no less a need for each youth 
in peacetime than it is a national need 
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now. Actually, the war situation and 
its demands open the way for the far- 
sighted educational leader to move the 
entire educational program ahead with 
a speed that under normal conditions 
would be quite impossible. 

It is my view, therefore, that changes 
in the local school program, by and 
large, may be made so as to advance 
sound education for the long run. It is 
not sufficient to add a course here and 
a course there, or merely to offer a spe- 
cial war curriculum in the secondary 
school. The wise leader will study war 
needs and relate these needs to long- 
range curriculum planning and devel- 
opment. If he now has a sharply 
separated program of academic and 
vocational education for secondary 
youth, he will see in the present situ- 
ation an opportunity to move forward 
to a program which includes for all 
youth both general and vocational 
education. If there is now inadequate 
health service and correction of physi- 
cal defects, he will see an opportunity 
to move to the regular provision for all 
pupils of these services. 

Another factor in the situation is 
favorable to real curriculum improve- 
ment. Mechanical restrictions on 
schools arising from college entrance 
requirements, and typical plans of 
school organization are more easily 
modified now than at any previous 
period. Clear presentation of the need 
for change in these areas rarely will 
be denied. 

Thus, I propose as a general guide 
for local school systems that curri- 
culum changes to meet war needs 
should be made, not only with the im- 
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mediate situation in mind, but also 
with the long view of desired develop- 
ments for the future. A twofold oppor- 
tunity is before us: to serve in meeting 
immediate war needs and to advance 
with far more than normal speed in the 
development of a more functional ed- 
ucation. 

A further point which the local 
school must consider that is closely re- 
lated to the foregoing is how the pro- 
gram at the various school levels will 
be affected. Some have felt that the 
secondary level alone is involved. It 
has become clear from our discussions 
that this is not the case. Aspects of the 
program for all age groups require re- 
consideration. Consumer problems, in- 
tercultural conflicts, new world rela- 
tions, further technological advance, 
all make it important that the entire 
curriculum be attuned to existing con- 
ditions and needs. 

As indicated before, many special 
interest groups are pressing demands 
on the schools for changes to meet 
stated war needs. This presents a par- 
ticularly difficult problem to local 
leadership. In some cases national 
groups have stimulated local lay groups 
to put pressure on superintendents, 
principals, and teachers to introduce 
particular programs. Administrators 
have reported cases in which lay groups 
have called to see if certain programs 
were being adopted before the pro- 
posals reached the local school admin- 
istrator. A sound curriculum cannot be 
developed around a single proposal, no 
matter how extensive in sweep, nor can 
it be achieved by trying to respond to 
all pressures which may come along. 
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One of the most sweeping demands 
on the curriculum for comprehensive 
inclusion has been from aviation. Now 
it is obvious to anyone that greatly in- 
creased mobility of people, partic- 
ularly over great distances, will exert 
important influences on our living, A 
modern school program must take this 
fact into account, but some schools 
and some enthusiasts have this matter 
quite out of perspective. It is but one 
of many equally pervasive and signi- 
ficant impacts of technology on our 
life. It is one of the more objective 
illustrations of these impacts. The cen- 
tral problem, however, is the same 
one which has been of such deep con- 
cern to educational and social leaders 
for the past decade—how to develop 
an educational program which recog- 
nizes the force of technology in our 
lives and makes intelligible the prob- 
lems arising therefrom. Overenthusi- 
asm for a single facet of this problem 
leads to a one-sided educational pro- 
gram and to failure in meeting the 
larger problem. 

This illustration leads me to the 
formulation of another general guide 
which I believe the local school system 
may advisedly follow. Seek a balanced, 
consistent educational program, do not 
follow a single enthusiasm, basing the 
potential contribution of the school on 
a single offering alone. American edu- 
cation has been characterized upon 
occasion by being particularly sus- 
ceptible to panaceas. One cannot but 
be impressed by the way in which 
particular plans or ideas down through 
the years have been offered as the road 
to educational Utopia. For theorists 
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this seems to be a necessary means of 
educational advancement but for the 
practical school leader it provides an 
unsound basis of program develop- 
ment. 

The importance of this guide will 
further be recognized when the pro- 
gram of the individual student is con- 
sidered. Too little attention is being 
given at the present time to the balance 
of the program afforded youth in the 
war adjustment programs. It is all well 
and good to provide intensified work 
in mathematics and science, more rig- 
orous programs in physical education, 
intensive vocational training, and the 
like; but it must not be overlooked 
that the individual youth must have 
a reasonable balance in his living if he 
is to be at his best either for military 
service or for work in industry. Hours 
of activity must be adjusted to their 
capacities; recreation and relaxation 
must be afforded; morale must be sus- 
tained. It is a shortsighted program 
that does not recognize this need for 
balance and meet it. One or two years 
in a program which represented too 
great physical strain, which made rec- 
reation largely impossible, and which 
eliminated consideration of social and 
personal values would result in a 
youth group poorly prepared to serve 
our country, however much mathe- 
matics they may have learned or how- 
ever competent they may be in a 
specific trade. Some of the proposals 
which have been made and some pro- 
grams now being developed give alto- 


gether too little consideration to this 
matter. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIFIC 
PROCEDURE 


With these two proposed general 
guides for the local school system be- 
fore us, we now come to the more spe- 
cific question of procedure. How may 
a local school system proceed in devel- 
oping the best possible wartime pro- 
gram? This is a problem of first impor- 
tance and one to which no categorical 
answer can be given. However, certain 
suggestions can be offered which may 
prove helpful. 

First of all, it is essential to have 
clearly defined responsibility with ne- 
cessary time and facilities to proceed 
with program development. Unless 
there is such organizational provision, 
hit-or-miss developments are bound to 
occur and many desirable things will 
be overlooked. As I view it, there 
should be a supervisory officer or offi- 
cers definitely assigned responsibility 
for clearing all curriculum develop- 
ments necesita by the war. A repre- 
sentative planning and advisory com- 
mittee composed of persons selected 
from all phases of the school system 
should be organized to aid the su- 
pervisory staff in planning program 
changes and evaluating their effective- 
ness. Regular channels and procedures 
of curriculum development should be 
followed. 

The school planning group should 
be supplemented by corresponding 
groups of parents and pupils. It is espe- 
cially important when major changes 
are contemplated that parents and 
pupils have a voice in deciding what is 
to be done. With the youth group 
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facing early induction into the armed 
services or demands to enter industry, 
it is only fair that they have a part in 
planning their programs for the time 
remaining to them in school. Very 
often their judgments may be superior 
to those of teachers in this connection. 

In considering procedures which ad- 
visedly may be employed, it is par- 
ticularly important to note that condi- 
tions are so different in various schools 
that if sound procedures were fol- 
lowed no two programs would be just 
alike. Size of schools, type of com- 
munity, available equipment and in- 
structors, and type of student body 
are some of the factors which make 
for differentiation. If programs may 
legitimately vary so much, procedure 
is of special importance in assuring the 
optimum development in each school. 
As I see it, a desirable procedure may 
be outlined in a series of fairly dis- 
tinctive steps. I shall indicate these 
briefly. 

The first step which a school should 
take is to gain a clear idea of the needs 
to be met. This is a basic task. Some 
agencies have made quite clear the 
needs which, from their view, are im- 
portant. The Army has indicated spe- 
cifically the skilled positions for which 
they need men and the available trained 
supply. The Treasury Department has 
indicated the need seen in relation to 
financing the war. The OPA has 


shown the need for consumer educa- 
tion. And so we might go on. A com- 
prehensive view is required of all of 
these as a foundation from which to 
work. 

The second step is to evaluate the 


soundness of various needs as ex- 
pressed. There has been considerable 
inclination on the part of some to feel 
that any need which is expressed 
should be accepted immediately as 
valid by the school. In my view, such 
a position is dangerous and untenable. 
We have already seen that the situation 
is characterized by a struggle of spe- 
cial interest groups. The needs pre- 
sented by these groups are neither 
equally important, the proposals 
equally sound, nor their motives 
equally altruistic. In fact some pro- 
posals I believe are educationally and 
socially bad, just as others are most 
laudable. The local school staff cannot 
escape making evaluations. Both the 
immediate and long-range programs of 
the school are directly dependent on 
the soundness of these value judg- 
ments. 

Having determined what needs ap- 
pear valid, the next step is to discover 
to which ones a particular school is in 
position to contribute. Many factors 
enter at this point. Let me take an ex- 
treme contrast. A school of one hun- 
dred fifty pupils in a rural area offers 
entirely different possibilities for serv- 
ice from a school with thousands of 
pupils 1 in a large city. In the one case 
in all probability the opportunities for 
vocational training will be pretty 
largely limited to agriculture. Neither 
teachers, equipment, nor community 
resources would support training in 
most of the skilled trades, however 
great the need may be for such train- 
ing. Likewise in a school of this size the 
number of boys who would qualify 
for aviation would be so small as to 
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make questionable the offering of pre- 
flight courses. On the other hand, a 
school of this type must be largely re- 
lied upon to meet the need for com- 
petent agricultural workers. Previously 
developed work in vocational agricul- 
ture and local resources might make 
possible an offering in automobile 
mechanics. General needs for consumer 
education growing out of problems 
of rationing and the like, and for phys- 
ical fitness would be present in both 
schools. But the city school in con- 
trast to the rural might well be in posi- 
tion to make major contributions to 
training in highly skilled trades, to 
prepare large numbers of secretarial 
workers, and to afford opportunities 
for advanced study in mathematics and 
science. 

The illustration could be enlarged 
and many other contrasts drawn, but 
I am sure this is sufficient to show the 
importance of each school’s carefully 
canvassing the points at which it can 
best contribute. Analyses of com- 
munity resources, of available instruc- 
tional competence, of equipment, and 
of the composition of the student body 
are all required before a school staff 
may be at all certain that its plans pro- 
vide for the optimum service of the 
school to the war effort. 

Having selected those needs to which 
a particular school can make the best 
contribution, the staff is in position to 
organize a program to meet these 
needs. This fourth step has two phases: 
one, modification of the overall plan 
of the curriculum to permit the intro- 
duction of new courses and areas of 
study, and two, the development of 


new curriculum materials. The first is 
too often overlooked or slighted. It 
has been pointed out before that most 
changes now needed have long-range 
possibilities. These possibilities can be 
realized only if present changes are 
incorporated in a total curriculum 
plan. 

To get the full picture before us, it 
must be recognized that a major prob- 
lem is encountered in this step in de- 
ciding what aspects of the traditional 
curriculum shall receive less emphasis 
in order to make way for new courses 
and materials. On a national basis, this 
troublesome issue has simply been 
ignored but on the local basis it must 
be faced if complete confusion is not 
to prevail. 

With regard to developing curri- 
culum materials to meet the new needs, 
the situation is very encouraging. Local 
schools will find available a mass of 
materials for teachers prepared by na- 
tional and state agencies, and publish- 
ing houses are rushing new materials 
for pupils through the presses. Local 
school committees and individual 
teachers will find much help in these 
materials but it will be found also that 
they need to be appraised and adapted 
to the particular needs of local situa- 
tions. Local curriculum committees 
may advisedly make a continuing study 
of such materials ‘and aid individual 
teachers by informing them of what 
is available and how it may be used. 

The fifth and final step in program 
development involves the guidance of 
individual pupils into the proper phases 
of work and the assurance that each 
one has a desirably balanced program. 
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Many of the demands for war service 
require specified capacities and levels 
of competence. It is the obligation of 
the local school to see that those per- 
mitted to train for such services have 
the capacities required and attain the 
necessary levels of competence. Failure 
to fulfill this obligation results in dis- 
appointment for the individual and in 
poor use of instructional services and 
facilities. 

The second aspect of this step re- 
quires special emphasis—that is, the 
checking of the individual pupil’s pro- 
gram for desirable balance. | empha- 
sized the general significance of this 
point earlier. It should not be left to 
chance that each pupil have a program 
which takes into account occupational 
or professional education with needed 
technical competence, correction of 
physical defects and development of 
physical fitness, understanding of the 
great social and technological forces 
operating in the world today and their 
implications for democratic proce- 
dures, and the development of a con- 
viction of the ultimate worth of demo- 
cratic values. Each school should 


evolve its own plan for testing the 
adequacy of a pupil’s program and 


should continually check against this 
basis, revising it as new evidence js 
available. To do less is to fail in our 
responsibility to see that each boy and 
each girl has the best education that 
can be afforded him, whatever the con- 
ditions. 

The foregoing steps provide a sug- 
gestive way of attacking the genera] 
curriculum problem which the local 
school faces. In addition to this ve 
large problem, our conference has re- 
vealed that there are many others. How 
to provide for the care of young chil- 
dren of working mothers, how to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency, how to get 
the effective cooperative action of vari- 
ous social service agencies; these are 
illustrative. With these problems the 
school worker must also be con- 
cerned. The challenge is for the best 
that the school as an institution and its 
staff as individuals can do. Our coun- 
try needs us; it is not safe to wait for 
them to direct and specify; we must 
take responsibility, we must act; and in 
our action we must demonstrate that 
by taking thought it is possible not 
only to help win the war but also to 
lay a foundation for a better world in 
the future. 
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Guides for Action Emerging from 


the Conference’ 


Wi" are the relationships of the 
objectives of democracy and 
of total war; how meet immediate war 
needs and at the same time develop 
the effective citizenry required for 
the world after coordinate 
the educational efforts of the vari- 
ous school, social, and governmental 
agencies in the interests of the well- 
integrated individual; how coordinate 
these efforts in the continuous develop- 
ment of the individual as child, youth, 
and adult; how best study the present 
emergency with a view to developing 
needed regarding education 
after the war—these were the prob- 
lems which were central in the think- 
ing of the conference as it addressed 
itself to the study of “A Sound Pro- 
gram for Education Today.” 

“Those who are in education today 


war; how 


insights 


cannot longer hold to narrow hori- 
*This report has been prepared by a com- 


mittee charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing the deliberations of the conference generally 
available to those who share its concerns but 
were unable to attend. While the conference 
records do not show complete agreement, a 
definite direction in thinking is indicated. The 
report, however, is not a program recom- 
mended by the conference; the conference 
formulated no program and adopted no resolu- 
tions. It is a synthesis of questions, affirmations, 
and summarized positions presented by individ- 
uals or groups in the various sessions. In very 
few cases has it been practicable to indicate the 
speaker whose remarks are quoted. The report 
is admittedly incomplete in scope; in four ses- 


28; 


zons.” Education is the only recourse 
of a democracy when new ways of 
behaving are needed in its citizens, 
and must concern itself with all the 
aspects of desired behavior and all the 
factors which affect it. Consequently, 
in this period when new situations 
and new problems face every member 
of our society, the demands upon all 
types of educational agencies are un- 
precedentedly numerous, varied, and 
imperative. 


A. What are the basic national needs to- 
day which education must serve? 


1. Need for a total citizenry. 

Physically competent 

Emotionally balanced 

Witha working concept of democ- 
racy 

With comprehension of the reasons 
back of essential adjustment in 
accustomed standards of living 


sions the total range of the educational task 
before us could not be encompassed. The worth 
and general usefulness of the statements which 
compose it can be estimated only in terms of 
the quality, the depth of concern, and the sense 
of responsibility of the participants who came 
together to seek in conference with one another 
help in the problems which confront them. 
It is presented for such stimulation, guidance, 
or suggestion as it may afford to those under- 
taking to develop a sound educational pro- 
gram for today. 

PUBLICATION COMMITTEE: 
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GERTRUDE DRISCOLL, MARY R, REED, 

FLORENCE STRATEMEYER, Chairman 
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With understanding and convic- 
tion of the values involved in the 
war 

2. Need for armed forces. 

Physically fitted for rigors of war 

Developed, according to individual 
capacities 
In mathematical or scientific 

knowledge and skills basal to 
a variety of mechanical services 
In special fields requiring a high 
degree of competence 
In control of one or more for- 
eign languages 

With fundamental qualities of citi- 
zenship 

“Who know that for which they 
fight and love that which they 
know” 

3. Need for workers in essential indus- 
tries and occupations, to replace men 
in the armed forces or to increase 
necessary production. 

Greatly increased numbers of girl 
and women workers emotionally 
and physically fit and vocation- 
ally prepared for those occupa- 
tions in need of manpower 

Provision for re-training both men 
and women in terms of present 
needs for manpower 

4. Need for homemakers qualified to 
perform unaided essential household 
tasks heretofore assigned to domestics, 
repair men, or other assistants, and 
to maintain personal and family health 
and care for minor illnesses and in- 
juries in the absence of doctors and 
nurses. 

5. Need for efficient and cooperative 
consumers able to select intelligently 
and economically among available 
resources so as to assure adequate 
nutrition, to maintain physical and 
emotional health, and to take their 


6. 


B. 


proper share of essential deprivations, 
Need for protection, conservation, 
and development of childhood and 
youth as the nation’s chief resource 
for rebuilding civilization. 
Protection against new forms of 
danger and undue emotional 
strain 
Adjustments to new deprivations 
in home and family life 
Educative utilization of new oppor- 
tunities for participation in social 
livin 
Development of intelligence and 
attitudes appropriate to changing 
social conditions today and in 
the future 
Exemption from immediate armed 
service of selected boys and 
young men to engage in work 
of collegiate or professional level 
especially essential to the national 
welfare 


What are the essential relationships 


between immediate needs and long-term 
educational values? 


I. 


Education finds its purposes, its 
meanings, and its ultimate criteria in 
the democratic mode of living. “We 
meet in this conference as a group of 
educators committed to democracy.” 
The pattern of the democratic way 
of life and the pattern of behavior 
which is modern total war are in 
essential conflict. “We give whole- 
hearted support to the war effort— 
contrary as it is to the kind of human 
living we hold to be good—as the 
lesser evil of all the alternatives now 
confronting us. Unless we win the 
war we shall not have the oppor- 
tunity to continue the democratic 
struggle in our own nation and in the 
world at large.” 
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3. The patterns of the peace are made 


at the same time as the patterns of 
the all-out war effort. Decisions to- 
day reach forward to tomorrow. 
Even as we fight this war, we are 
building the peace. The way in which 
the war is carried on will determine 
not only the outcome but the kind 
of peace which eventuates. This 
means that: 

(a) Education now is needed to win 
the peace, Imperialism, national- 
ism, racism, and many other 
“isms” must be eliminated. In 
their place must be developed 
sensitivities and understandings 
basic to a world federation of 
markedly different cultures. This 
calls for development of atti- 
tudes of cooperation and respect, 
clarification of democratic ideals, 
the “reorientation of the atti- 
tudes of men”—essentials which 
are developed slowly and over a 
long period of time 

(b) The program of education to- 
day must integrate activities di- 
rectly related to winning the war 
and to winning the desired peace. 
Immediate war needs and long- 
term values must be developed as 
two phases of one organic whole 

(c) Military, political, social, and 
educational phases of winning 
the war and the peace must be 
organically related. All are part 
of one process—phases working 
toward a common goal through 
different media. Each must en- 
visage the scope of the whole 

(d) Many wartime needs are no more 
than an intensified reflection of 
peacetime needs for a more func- 
tional education. The war situa- 
tion and its demands open the 


way for the far-sighted educa- 
tional leader to move the educa- 
tional program ahead in a way 
and with a speed quite impos- 
sible under normal conditions 

(e) On the contrary, that which is 
appropriate in war may be pecul- 
iar to that situation alone and 
undesirable in any other. The 
dangers in the assumption that 
today’s expedient has permanent 
value must be recognized 

(f) The overall function of educa- 
tion is the same in war and in 
peace. The environment in which 
education today is taking place 
is changed by factors of total 
war. But the basic function re- 
mains constant, namely, recog- 
nizing the worth of the individ- 
ual and helping him, through 
developing his ability to act on 
thinking, to use his powers con- 
structively for the common good 

(g) The way in which experiences 
of immediate significance are 
conducted may directly con- 
tribute to or negate long-time 
values 


C. What is the place of organized educa- 
tion in the war and peace effort? Which 
services may properly be expected of 
the schools? 


I. 


2. 


Youth and the nation have just claims 
on organized education. There is evi- 
dent and pressing need for schools 
and colleges to exercise leadership in: 
(a) The resurgence of democratic 
understanding and its interpreta- 
tion under modern conditions. 
(b) The implementation of national 
needs, including the programs of 
government. 
The nature and control of this leader- 
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ship should remain in the hands of 

civil, local leadership. 

(a) Pre-induction training, the Vic- 
tory Corps program, plans of the 
OPA and other governmental 
and social agencies are recom- 
mendations to be carefully re- 
viewed by the educator who 
recognizes the serious import of 
the social scene. 

(b) Each school will select from the 
recommended activities and areas 
of study those which may best 
be used in its distinctive situa- 
tion to conserve permanent in- 
dividual and social values while 
serving present social needs. 

3. Education is the responsibility of the 
educator, Each proposal, ¢ each pres- 
sure of war needs must be reviewed 
by him in terms of its contribution 
to the learner’s development with 
reference to both immediate values 
and ultimate worth. For example, the 
educator must focus on the learn- 
ings resulting from the collection of 
scrap, however worthy in_ itself, 
rather than upon the amount of scrap 
actually collected. When such an ex- 
perience develops competition rather 
than cooperation, and, as reported in 
some instances, leads to stealing, the 
dev clopment of children along demo- 
cratic lines is being sacrificed to 
immediate ends. Similarly, when we 
allow our children to be withdrawn 
from school at too early an age and 
be placed in industry w ithout proper 
guidance not only have we missed an 
opportunity, but we have failed i 
our responsibility. The findings of 
the conference on this point should 
not be interpreted to mean that or- 
ganized education may not properly 
be expected to cooperate in these 


services. Rather, it emphasized the 
responsibility of the educator to safe- 
guard ultimate as well as immediate 
values, to select and guide such ex- 
periences in terms of what they do 
to the learner’s thinking, to his in- 
telligence and his emotions, to his 
development of a democratic social 
orientation, to his growing attitudes, 
to his all-round development in- 
cluding physical and mental health. 


D. What changes in school programs are 
involved? What experiences should be 
included in the educational program of 
young children, of youth, of adults to 
help them meet immediate war needs? 
At what point or to what extent can 
pressure be turned or used for the pro- 
motion of desirable educational values? 
How select and integrate recommenda- 
tions of special interest groups and main- 
tain an organic program? What is to be 
eliminated from an already crowded 
curriculum? How guide experiences to 
realize the desired goals? 

1. Curriculum changes should be based 
upon a careful and continuing study 
by educators of: 

(a) The behavior of the learner (his 
needs and interests as he responds 
to changing conditions) 

(b) The social setting of the learner’s 
experience (local community and 
world situations as they impinge) 

(c) National needs to be met as pre- 
sented in the factual studies of 

government and social agencies. 


> 
The curriculum changes that are 


'w 


needed will not represent mere addi- 

tions to an already overcrowded pro- 

gram. They involve: 

(a) More functional teaching of some 
material now in the curriculum 
(e.g., functional geography ) 
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(b) 


(c) 


(4) 
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Change in emphasis upon units 
within existing courses (€.g., 
electricity in physics courses) 
Introduction of new units and 
courses (e.g., map-making, pre- 
flight aeronautics, radio code) 
Dropping of the less functional 
units and courses (i.e., less func- 
tional in terms of the criteria 
suggested throughout this out- 
line) 


. The foregoing suggested study should 


involve further, the critical review of 
the actual functioning of all courses 
in terms of meeting the demands 
made upon citizens of a democracy, 
namely, to deal with basic problems 
of living in such a way as to act on 
thinking. This means: 


(a) 


Helping the individual and the 
group deal with such fundamen- 
tal problems of living as keeping 
well, conservation of human as 
well as physical resources, intel- 
ligent consumer-buying, getting 
along with people, eliminating 
race prejudice and self-centered 
nationalism, making a living, eco- 
nomic and social relationships, 
adjusting to the environment, de- 
veloping a sustaining philosophy 
or set of values. 

These problems become the 
major integrating force for edu- 
cational activities. They, rather 
than the usual subjects of study, 
become the focal points of the 
curriculum. The conventional 
fields of human knowledge be- 
come tools in the process of liv- 
ing rather than ends in them- 
selves. Subject matter is selected 
as it is pertinent and needed in 
dealing with these problems. It is 


that the armed services point to 
needs for more mathematics and 
science, What mathematics? 
What science? The question 
must be studied as to the prob- 
lems faced by the armed forces 
and the mathematics and science 
demanded by those problems. As 
one speaker well phrased it, “It 
would appear from some of the 
current discussion in the press 
that algebra is the one key to a 
successful army. However, I am 
unable to perceive in the duties 
of the average soldier, farmer, or 
production-line worker, any ex- 
tensive need for a thorough 
knowledge of how to derive the 
formula for the expansion of a 
binomial. Yet knowledge of that 
type, I believe, occupies a large 
part of high school courses in 
algebra. It is better for the war 
effort that the great majority of 
our people should have a mastery 
of arithmetic and no algebra, 
geometry, or trigonometry than 
that they should have a smatter- 
ing of all these subjects and a 
mastery of none.” ? Likewise it 
is not enough to state that Eng- 
lish and social studies as founda- 
tional studies must remain in the 
curriculum. The educator must 
ask the further question as to 
what shall be retained, what elim- 
inated, what added, and how the 
whole area might be reorganized. 
Only as we look at the funda- 
mental problems faced by the 
learner today and tomorrow can 
we intelligently deal with the 
present controversy over Ameri- 


1From a discussion by William G. Carr at 


not enough for the educator the closing session of the conference. 
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can history, current recommen- 
dations to reduce to a minimum 
experiences in the creative arts, 
or the insistent demands of some 
groups for more emphasis upon 
the three R’s. 

(b) Helping the individual and the 
group deal with these problems 
in a way to develop the ability 
to act on thinking. Ability to 
sense a situation, to set up pur- 
poses to guide action, to develop 
a plan and method of work, to 
see component elements and 
draw upon related fields as 
needed, to deduce basic under- 
standings and _ generalizations 
(derived from facts and experi- 
ences) to guide in the solution 
of problems—all are essential 
goals of the learning experience. 

(c) Helping the individual and the 
group deal with experiences in a 
way to develop those attitudes 
which lead to action—action in 
line with decisions. 


4. Both the selection and guidance of 


experiences should provide for a 

rounded and balanced program. 

(a) A balanced program is one which 
provides contact with all major 
areas of living, concern for the 
“whole” learner, and the consid- 
eration and relating of out-of- 
school and in-school experience, 
not following an enthusiasm, 

(b) Balance calls for regard for recre- 
ational pursuits as well as serious 
war and work effort, for de- 
velopment of creative abilities as 
well as technological abilities and 
skills, for the all-round develop- 
ment of the individual. 

(c) A balanced program is looked at 
and “conceived as a whole.” 
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(1) A program developed ¢o. 
operatively by the faculty 
and parents to avoid over. 
loading the learner. 

(2) A program cooperatively 
planned by parents, teachers, 
children, and specialists to 
insure the making of wise de- 
cisions in the light of pres- 
ent educational needs and 
competing values and in 
terms of the levels of child 
development. Such planning 
is basic to decisions now fac- 
ing education as to whether 
the school day shall be 
lengthened, whether the 
school year shall be short- 
ened, whether programs 
shall be accelerated, whether 
Saturdays and Sundays shall 
be used for school work, and 
a host of related questions, 


5. Both the experiences selected and the 


way in which they are carried out 
should recognize the need for differ- 
entiation in terms both of the needs 
and interests of individual learners 
and of the resources and needs of the 
local situation—differentiation in ap- 
proach, emphasis, time spent, ma- 
terials used. 

This criterion stems from the dem- 
ocratic concept of the worth of the 
individual and identifies the teacher 
as a student of the behavior of chil- 
dren and youth and of the educa- 
tional needs of the community. It 
recognizes: 

(a) The importance of the develop- 
ment of individual abilities and 
aptitudes. 

(b) A plurality of means of reaching 
the common goals. 

(c) The need to particularize the 
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curriculum -in terms of individ- 
uals, groups, and communities. 
For example, boys taking col- 
lege preparatory engineering 
courses need not enroll for all 
pre-induction courses. 

(d) Levels of competency demanded 
by various areas of study, and 
the capacity of the learner. There 
are dangers in trying, because of 
the emergency, to develop skills 
and abilities with learners who 
previously have demonstrated in- 
ability to learn them. It suggests 
resistance to making courses in 
advanced mathematics and science 
general requirements for all 
students. 

(e) Selection and development of ex- 
periences in terms of indicated 
actual and potential abilities of 
the individual as well as on the 
basis of expressed preferences 
for services. Offerings directed 
toward the war need should not 
be opened to all youth. Pre- 
flight training, for example, 
should be offered to youth who 
give promise of the health, 
mental abilities, and physical 
skills requisite to the work for 
which this training is prepara- 
tory. 

(f) The need for effective guidance 
of learners. 


; Experiences should be so guided as 


to provide for continuity. 

Where there is quick modification 
of the educational program, there is 
danger of disintegrating experiences. 
In curriculum revision during war 
there is especial need of regard for: 
(a) Selecting and adding experiences 

that are constructive in terms of 
what is under way. 


7: 


8. 


(b) Relating experiences within and 
without the school. Such relation- 
ships, however, must be real, not 
forced. 

(c) Providing a continuous educa- 
tional experience through child- 
hood, youth, and adulthood. 

(d) Providing sufficiently long con- 
tact with a given area of study 
to develop understandings and 
abilities to the point of working 
competence. For example, be- 
tween the opposing suggestions, 
(1) that the last two years of 
foreign language be dropped and 
(2) that languages be offered 
only to a group capable of carry- 
ing the study to the point of 
useful mastery, the latter assures 
values both to the war effort and 
the individual whereas the former 
may be of little or no value to 
either. 

Experiences should be so guided that 

learners and teachers (including ad- 

ministrators) are the active agents in 
selecting, developing, and evaluating 
the experiences. 

We learn that which we experience 
and live, that which has meaning for 
us—this is true of all education. 
Especially is this principle of learn- 
ing important in time of crisis when 
emotional disturbance and fears de- 
velop easily. There is need for a free 
flow of the learner’s energy on posi- 
tive, interesting enterprises actively 
engaged in. Likewise, teachers must 
experience the same essentials which 
they are trying to build for learners 
—cooperative planning and carrying 
forward of activities that have mean- 
ing and are considered worthy of 
full effort. . 

In summary, the present curriculum 
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(a) 


(d) 


(c) 


(d) 
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and pressures and proposals for 
change should be coordinately eval- 
uated and those socially significant 
experiences selected: 


Which, while contributing to the 
immediate war needs, make for 
the largest possible gain in at- 
titudes and understandings neces- 
sary to the winning of the peace. 
Which are of immediate con- 
cern to the learner and in keep- 
ing with his capacities and level 
of maturity. 

Which the school is or can be 
equipped to deal with effectively. 
Nothing should be taught that 
cannot be well taught. 

Which are not equally or better 
available through the services of 
other community agencies. 


The foregoing criteria are conceived 


as pertinent for all age levels. In ap- 
plying them, certain distinctive con- 
siderations are important in the de- 
velopment of programs for children, 
youth, and adults, respectively. 


(a) 


Children under twelve, although 
in many ways deeply affected by 
the events of war, are not con- 
cerned with its urgency. There 
is no need for speeding up their 
program, for development of 
vocational skills demanded by 
war production, or for “toughen- 
ing” physical exercises. There is 
immediate need for an extension 
downward of care and guidance 
for younger children deprived of 
the accustomed services of the 
home and a corresponding exten- 
sion of such services to out-of- 
school hours for children of 
school age. The concern of edu- 
cation for this group is to help 
them to meet the changes going 


on in their world in a way to 
develop emotional stability, sound 
mental and physical health, and 
in keeping with their maturity to 
build understandings and _atti- 
tudes basic to the democratic way 
of life. This involves: 

(1) Recognition of the need to 
belong to this conflict—to 
make contributions to war 
efforts in terms of back- 
ground and maturity and 
with adult guidance, not 
pressure. 

(2) The opportunity to discuss 
openly and freely concerns 
and fears, if such develop, 
and to receive wise counsel 
(specific help based upon 
“doing something about it”). 

(3) Help, as needed, in meet- 
ing emergencies created by 
the war in such a way as to 
make the experience as edu- 
cative and wholesome as 
possible for the individual 
(e.g., new home responsibili- 
ties due to absence of 
mothers in industry, help- 
ing with crops). 

These experiences should 
be considered and become 
an integral part of the 
school curriculum. 

(4) Opportunity to live, work, 
and play in an environment 
that reflects democratic proc- 
esses. This calls for a re- 
examination of such practices 
as homogeneous grouping, 
marks and grades as bases of 
evaluating growth, “text- 
book” teaching, avoidance of 
or lack of freedom to dis- 
cuss controversial issues, etc. 
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(b) For younger members of the 


youth group, there are similar 
needs of belonging, of being 
helped to meet new situations, of 
discussing and participating in 
the current social scene. Their 
awareness and comprehension of 
the significance of the war is 
greater than in the case of young 
children, in keeping with their 
steady maturing and their in- 
creased opportunities and means 
of acquaintance with what is 
happening in the larger world. 
Before the age of fifteen, how- 
ever, there is relatively little need 
for curriculum change to pro- 
vide initial preparation for active 
war service. 
For older youth in the schools 
of a democracy at war, however, 
adult responsibilities are very 
near and become a dominant fac- 
tor in determining the selection 
and development of the curric- 
ulum. At least three important 
differentiations need to be made: 
(1) For the large majority of 
boys of this group, impend- 
ing participation at 18 in 
military or essential indus- 
tries and services determines 
the nature of the special war 
science courses appropriate 
to them, and the emphasis 
in their physical education 
program. But this alone is 
an inadequate concept of 
their total concern in the 
war effort. Along with phy- 
sical fitness and such limited 
competency in the skills of 
war as the school can give, 
they must be developing 
understandings and attitudes 


as to the significance of the 
war and the ends which it 
must serve, in order both to 
contribute to their balance 
and stability in the face of 
the tremendous impact of 
war on their total lives and 
to lay foundations for the 
contributions they should 
make to the development of 
the kind of peace which 
alone justifies the war effort. 

(2) For a selected group of 
these older youth, whose 
abilities warrant entrance 
into such professional fields 
as those of medicine and 
engineering, special con- 
sideration should be given 
to provisions for continued 
professional preparation after 
induction into the armed 
forces, both with a view to 
serving immediate needs and 
at the same time with re- 
gard for society’s continuing 
needs. 

(3) The third type of differen- 
tiation is necessary to meet 
the needs of girls and of the 
boys who are not entering 
the armed services, but who 
will carry large responsibili- 
ties in defense industries. 
Occupational guidance and 
training culminating in em- 
ployment or further useful 
education should be pro- 
vided for the entire high 
school population. 


(d) The conference gave only minor 


attention to another group of 
older youth who need to be in- 
cluded in the consideration of 
the educational program for 
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youth. They are the group who 
are not in school but who are 
now engaged in essential in- 
dustries. They too have needs in 
adjusting to their future possible 
induction as well as to the rather 
striking changes that are taking 
place in their lives now. Never 
have they had so much money. 
Their abilities to spend wisely 
have not grown correspondingly. 
Especially significant are their 
needs in the areas of recreation 
and consumer problems. Rela- 
tively little is being done for this 
group through after-work activi- 
ties sponsored by the school. 
Much can and should be done. 
Adult education differs from 
that of youth, and particularly 
of young children, in the greater 
degree to which adults, aware of 
and desiring assistance with their 
own immediate concerns, are 
under no authoritarian pressure 
to enter educative activities de- 
signed by others than them- 
selves. The preliminary contacts 
they make with educational 
agencies are of their own voli- 
tion and for self-selected pur- 
poses. The problems and needs 
for which they seek help and 
guidance must be the point at 
which educational work with 
adults begins. 

(1) For the adult working as an 
individual, as a member of 
voluntary groups, or in 
definitely organized groups 
(e.g., students in liberal arts 
or teachers colleges, na- 
tional organizations such as 
men’s or women’s clubs, 
P.T.A.), the school’s con- 


tribution may well be in one 
or more of the following 
areas: (a) Conservation, pro- 
motion, and improvement of 
the fabric of morale. (b) De- 
velopment of functional (vs, 
verbal) literacy. (c) Oppor- 
tunity for vocational train- 
ing or re-training for war 
demands on manpower, 
(d) Sympathetic counsel in 
personal problems of home 
and family relations and re- 
sponsibilities. (e) Adequate 
consideration of consumer 
problems. (f) Help in seeing 
present needs as related to 
past causes—in understand- 
ing the basic ideological, 
economic, and social issues, 
(g) Help in_ interpreting 
present experiences so as to 
reveal long-term values (for 
example, seeing point ration- 
ing in terms of group inter- 
dependencies and of a co- 
operative effort in the 
prosecution of the war), 
to develop interest in 
broader social issues. The 
need for correcting the 
present imbalance in the di- 
rection of practicality and 
vocational skill was an im- 
ortant concern of the con- 
ference. (h) Help in develop- 
ing political-social action in 
keeping with decisions and 
principles agreed upon. (i) 
Help in developing a funda- 
mental, intelligent interest 


in and understanding of 
childhood and youth educa- 
tion. The unusual current 
interest in public schools and 
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general community welfare 
should be directed along 
lines of improving the pub- 
lic school system. 

(2) Another aspect of adult edu- 
cation is concerned with 
(a) serving the educational 
needs of the men in the 
armed forces and (b) the 
need to prepare now to pro- 
vide education for the re- 
turning members of the 
armed forces. The confer- 
ence, however, went little 
further than to recognize 
the importance and implica- 
tions of these problems. 


E. What changes are needed in programs 
of lay groups and social agencies? 
What are the major difficulties created 
by the war which must be met? How 
can laymen and social agencies meet 
these imrmediate needs in a way to con- 
tribute now and later in the winning of 
the peace? 


1. Physical difficulties of transportation 
due to the war have necessitated much 
decentralization of programs. 

2. Twenty-four-hour use of industrial 
plants has called for drastic rework- 
ing of agency schedules and the need 
for round-the-clock programs in some 
organizations. 

3. Means must be found for meeting 
two corresponding, yet diverse needs: 
the one, to arouse in groups organ- 
ized for individual cultural ends con- 
cern for their problems as consumers 
and citizens; the other, to develop in 
consumer groups—today almost ex- 
clusively concerned with immediate, 
materialistic exigencies—the “mood 
that a new type world must come,” 
and the ability to help bring it into 


being. Both of these involve access 
to information basic to the under- 
standing of war-necessitated meas- 
ures. This is essential if the American 
people are voluntarily to cooperate 
in making these measures work. 

The pressing need for help in the 
performance of unaccustomed, prac- 
tical activities (such as cooking, repair 
of garments, bandaging) is replacing 
study courses, mainly verbal in nature, 
with firsthand experiencing and social 
activity as the means of learning. 
Information and consultation centers 
for guidance and counsel are re- 
quired to serve the manifold specific 
needs which the war has brought into 
individual lives. Although formal edu- 
cation except along vocational lines is 
not now desired by most workers, 
they do want specific information at 
accessible points. 

There is need for the extension of 
library services and guidance in 
active use of the library—the develop- 
ment of reading lists for all sorts of 
newly discovered needs and kits of 
desired information, distribution of 
informational material prepared by 
other agencies, and opportunities for 
other agencies to take their groups 
into the library for guidance in its 
use. 

The reading material prepared by 
national agencies should be simplified, 
Most of the available material has 
proved difficult for high school grad- 
uates from middle-class groups, 
whereas the average education of the 
population is the completion of the 
eighth grade. 

All agencies must inevitably make 
adaptations to meet, with the re- 
sources at their command, all of the 
new demands. New problems may 
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necessitate new agencies, and some of 
the older agencies may have out- 
grown their usefulness. The trend is 
from regimentation and institutional- 
ization to decentralization and local 
initiative. 

(a) Insofar as_ possible existing 
agencies should be used. “It 
would be an insufferable loss to 
discard their experience, prestige, 
and resources.” 

(b) All programs should be evaluated 
in terms of their effect on human 
behavior. 


F. How coordinate the educational ac- 
tivities of the several agencies in the in- 
terests of the well-integrated individual? 
What relationship is desirable between 
informal and institutional community 
leadership? What is the place of leader- 
ship and who is to exercise it? 


I. 


Coordination of effort and coopera- 
tion among agencies is essential to 
progress in a democratic society, and 
is of crucial importance in the face 
of a situation which taxes to the 
utmost our national resources and 
national manpower. 

Contacts are necessary for coopera- 
tive effort. Ways must be found for 
getting lay and social agencies to- 
gether. Each group has tended to 
work within its own four walls. It is 
necessary to go outside to effect co- 
ordination. The development of group 
relationships within the community 
resulting from the war effort is an 
important outcome that should be 


maintained after the war. 

Coordination and cooperation can be 
effected only around common pur- 
pose. The coordination of action 
which has developed around com- 
mon purposes during the war can be 
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continued thereafter only by the 
motivation of new or continuing 
common concerns. The important 
and constant problems of childhood 
and youth may be one such concern, 
Housing, sanitation, recreation are 
other possibilities. The process, how- 
ever, is more important than the 
specifics of the program. 
Emphasis in any cooperative or co- 
ordinated endeavor must be upon the 
purpose as felt by the people, the 
group, or the community, and not 
upon that of the agencies cooperating, 
Time must be afforded for coopera- 
tive effort. Agencies should under- 
take programs no larger than will 
leave a margin of time for serving 
individuals who come for help and 
for cooperating in the related pro- 
grams of other agencies. The teacher’s 
program must be readjusted to afford 
time for cooperation with other 
agencies. 

Planning is essential, especially in all 

social undertakings. 

(a) All persons concerned in a 
social policy or action should 
have opportunity to share in 
planning. 

(b) Overhead planning in central 
offices may need to give way to 
the stimulation and development 
of local leadership by field 
workers. 

Leadership is essential in any co- 

operative undertaking. 

(a) The lack of understanding and 
cooperation between lay groups 
and social agencies on the one 
hand, and schools on the other, 
is one of the major problems in 
effective community effort. 

(b) The possibility of furthering co- 
ordination by clarification of the 
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unique or distinctive functions of 
the several agencies needs ex- 
ploration. Is family relationship 
the responsibility primarily of 
the home, the school, or the 
church? Is the teaching of health 
distinctively the duty of the 
school or of the health depart- 
ment? What distinctive type of 
contribution is a single agency’s 
most appropriate share in meet- 
ing a need which is their com- 
mon concern? 

(c) Leadership in the initiation of 
needed effort may be taken by 
individuals, any agency, or a 
group of agencies. Effective 
methods of coordinate effort by 
all pertinent agencies, once the 
initiative is taken, needs to be 
further explored. 

8. The development of lay leadership 

is fundamental. 

Leadership among adults will be 
effective insofar as it springs from 
the people themselves, from the 
grass roots of community life. 
There is much potential lay 
leadership that has never been 
recognized by professional lead- 
ers or organizations. Federal 
participation is helpful, but the 
leadership must be indigenous to 
the community. 

9. Professional opportunities are in the 


direction of aiding people in the de- 
velopment of their immediate and 
long-range goals. Professional work- 
ers and agencies should be sub- 
ordinated to lay leadership, the edu- 
cation and development of which is 
their main educational function. 


The foregoing are guide lines emerg- 
ing from the conference. They are 
offered with the hope that local groups 
of educators will review them critic- 
ally; that they will evaluate, select, and 
build in terms of their own social and 
educational philosophy those guides 
for action which will assist them in 
making the many decisions of today 
and tomorrow. There is need for 
statesmanlike educational leadership in 
carrying forward—in the home, in the 
school, in the church, in work relation- 
ships, and in centers for play and 
recreation—the main business of educa- 
tion which is to “develop intelligent 
loyalty, rather than blind devotion; 
rational discipline, rather than auto- 
matic obedience; humane sentiments, 
rather than those of cruelty, revenge, 
and indiscriminate hatred; individual 
personalities, rather than mass uni- 
formity.”? 


2From a discussion by William G. Carr at 
the closing session of the conference. 
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cA Thing of Beauty” 


oo College and the Department 
of Home Economics were honored re- 
cently in a unique fashion, On November 
15 Miss Dana Gatchell, professor of foods 
and nutrition of Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, presented to the College a tapestry 
which she had designed and made as a means 
of honoring her Alma Mater and the faculty 
with whom she worked as a student. Miss 
Gatchell received her Bachelor of Science 
degree in June 1923 and her Master of 
Science in June 1927. 

The presentation and unveiling of the tap- 
estry took place in the entrance to Russell 
Hall in the presence of trustees of Teachers 
College, Dean William F. Russell and Mrs. 
Russell, present and former members of the 
faculty of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, and students. 

In presenting Miss Gatchell, Dean Russell 
said: 


We are gathered this afternoon for a very 
happy purpose. We are to receive a gift which 
is not only a thing of beauty but which will 
be a joy and inspiration forever. 

Miss Dana Gatchell, one of our distinguished 
alumnae, professor of home economics at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, is about to make 
a presentation which we shall prize. She is giv- 
ing us a tapestry expressing her appreciation of 
the work of her teachers with whom she worked 
when she was a student here. 

Her hobby, which she has developed to a 
point of superlative skill, is re-creating with her 
own fine fingers the tapestries made by an old 
method, that of the Gobelins, developed as a 
State industry by Colbert under Louis XIV. 
The method of work is intricate and requires 
the utmost skill. It took one thousand hours to 
(what shall I say) embroider this tapestry. How 
many hours, days, weeks, months, did it take to 
develop the beautiful design, the symbolism, 
the border? 

Miss Gatchell is now making two companion 
panels, to hang on either side. These will list 
the names of those fortunate enough to have 
been her teachers. 
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We thank you, Miss Gatchell, for this gift 
to us. Let it be unveiled so that all may see, 


Miss Gatchell presented the tapestry by 
reading the following poem which she had 
written: 


ALMA MatTER 
Teachers College, Alma Mater mine! 


Like the hand that holds the beacon light 

To guide lonely ships through the darkness 
of night. 

You beckon the soul, hungry for life, 

To come, find within your halls, truth and 
light. 


You stand as once the Alma Mater stood, 
Statue of Peace divine, 

Banked in gold chrysanthemums, nature’s best, 

To reflect the glories of the sinking sun in 
the west. 


The throng gathers round this shrine of truth 
To honor the men and women who 
Reflect the glories of the sun’s golden rays 
As caught in their hearts in student days. 


I, symbolical of the throng that came, 
To sit at their feet and learn the truth, 
Kneel now in deep humility 

To place at their i. most precious gifts; 
My gold, my frankincense and myrrh. 


In deep appreciation of the days I’ve spent 
within your walls, 

That no longer echo the sounds of their 
voices, 

Your halls that no longer resound with their 
footsteps, 

I bring this gift of loyalty and devotion to 
you. 


Teachers College, Alma Mater mine! 


The gift was received by Mr. Cleveland 
Dodge, president of the Board of Trustees. 
It is fitting, indeed, that a student of Home 
Economics should present to Teachers Col- 
lege something which not only represents 
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creative art but something which has been 
wrought by her own hands. The tapestry 
portrays a woman reading a manuscript, to 
symbolize learning. In the border the words 
“Libri,” “Scientia,” “Veritas,” and “Artes” 
are intricately worked into the design. 
These words not only embody the funda- 
mental concepts of education in Home 
Economics but they represent guiding prin- 
ciples of Teachers College. 

This generous and beautiful gift is a fitting 
memorial to those who have served Teachers 


College effectively and nobly in the past. 
It also shows that the traditions and ideals 
of an institution like Teachers College en- 
dure in the lives of its students. 

It has, however, a still more important 
meaning. It serves as a challenge to those 
who are now in active service to carry on 
the ideals of the past and to help build into 
the lives of students the standards of scholar- 
ship and service which represent the true 
heritage of Teachers College. 

HELEN Jupy Bonp 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND ADULT 
EDUCATION: A FIVE-YEAR EXPERIMENT* 


and 
WORKING WITH RURAL YOUTHt 


oO school and community idea, which 
is becoming of such fundamental sig- 
nificance in the training offered at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, involves an 
understanding of community organization. 
Because there is so little recently prepared 
material available in this field, these two 
books fill a vital need, especially within the 
college. They are not theoretical presenta- 
tions, but recount the actual experience in 
a series of experiments in which a variety of 
real community problems was attacked by 
the members of the respective communities 
through organization. The generalizations 
are drawn from the experience, in the pro- 
cess of appraisal. 

The reports tell how awareness of the 
problems arose, the different ways in which 
assistance was given to local communities, 
the types of organization that were devel- 
oped, the programs that were undertaken, 
and the results that were obtained. The com- 
mon elements in a variety of situations led 
to some principles of general application 
for operation in community organization. 

The negative as well as the positive ele- 
ments in each situation are pointed out and 
failures as well as successes are appraised, 
with the result that common difficulties and 
dangers are also defined. 

Community Organization and Adult Edu- 
cation reports a five-year experiment under 


*By Epmunp pveS. Brunner. 
+ By Epmunp veS. Brunner. 
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a subsidy from the General Education 
Board, in which, through the organization 
of the Greenville County Council for Com- 
munity Development, this South Carolina 
County undertook to solve its problems, 
Not only were county-wide programs un- 
dertaken, but many local communities were 
assisted in developing their own organiza- 
tions and attacking their own problems. 
Numerous situations are reported and their 
respective programs described. One of the 
most important aspects of this story is 
what happened to Furman University, which 
sponsored and cooperated in the project, in 
the process of “moving the college off its 
hill.” 

Working With Rural Youth tells of the 
attack of the Rural Advisory Committee of 
the American Youth Commission on the 
special problems of rural youth which arose 
in the 1930’s. Several counties in five states 
were involved. The procedure necessitated 
establishing cooperation between agencies 
on the state level and the appointment of a 
staff coordinator to direct the flow of the 
many resources which were of assistance in 
local situations. The actual programs devel- 
oped were the responsibility of the older 
youth in the various communities. Many 
promising procedures and programs were 
initiated within the brief two and a half 
years of the project. Undoubtedly the most 


University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1942. 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1942. 
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yaluable result was the things that hap- 
pened to these young people in the process 
of working out their own problems. Again 
a college situation stands out. The students 
of the University of Georgia developed a 
most useful program in their state and de- 
rived a genuine education. 

Two things are very clearly revealed 
in these books. First, the processes leading 
up to and involving community organiza- 


tion were thoroughly educational in charac- 
ter. Second, even though the experiments 
reported did not stem from schools, never- 
theless schools held a strategic and vital place 
in the development of community organ- 
ization, in fact there is more than an infer- 
ence that schools must have a central place 
whenever communities organize to solve 
their problems. 
Wizsur C. HALLenseck 


VOCATIONAL AND PRACTICAL ARTS EDUCATION 
IN NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS* 


jew report is one of the most important 
volumes dealing with the subject of 
vocational education that has appeared in 
recent years. It gives the results of a survey 
in which Professor Hamden L. Forkner of 
Teachers College took part. Doubtless the 
tite “Education for Work,” rather than 
“Vocational and Practical Arts Education,” 
would have been more accurate, since the 
report voices a powerful plea that a narrow 
conception of vocational education be aban- 
doned. Repeatedly it urges that education 
for work be provided for all students in a 
school system. 

The first chapter, entitled “Vocational 
Education,” demands that schools enlarge 
their program dealing with the main areas 
of living, such as health, work, citizenship, 
and the ability to make proper use of leisure. 
It states very clearly that preparation for 
work is far more than knowledge of mere 
technical skills. The well-documented state- 
ment is made that most failures of young 
people in their jobs occur, not because of 
lack of specific skills, but because of lack 
of fundamental education in regard to the 
nature of work and its importance. This 
chapter also emphasizes the importance of 
greatly reducing the difference between the 
academic and vocational high schools in 


New York City. The academic high schools 
are urged to include more preparation for 
work and the vocational schools are urged 
to consider more carefully the broader parts 
of their program. 

Chapter II deals with the pupil and the 
increased demands for vocational education. 
It is clear from the evidence presented that 
the same situation has developed in New 
York as in other sections of the country. 
More and more students are demanding 
education for work, and the facilities are not 
adequate. It is also clear that a program 
of work training cannot proceed on the 
assumption that all young people are going 
to stay in school until they finish high 
school. Seventy-one per cent of the pupils 
who enter the vocational school leave be- 
fore completing the eighth term. The spe- 
cific recommendations of this chapter in- 
clude the very important suggestion that 
the graduates and dropouts be followed for 
a period of five years after separation from 
school. If this were done, it would form the 
basis of a really comprehensive program for 
training all young people for work.. 

In Chapter Ill, which deals with the 
problem of instruction, severe indictment is 
made of the rigidity of the Smith-Hughes 
program, and the following obvious and 


*A report of the Joint Committee of the Board of Education and the Board of Superintendents. The Board of 


Education, The City of New York, 1942. 
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sensible suggestion is offered: “. . . the com- 
mittee believes that it should be made pos- 
sible for all girls in all secondary schools 
to receive instruction in the preparation of 
foods, the management of the home, and the 
care of children.” One might very well ask 
why instruction in housing and in clothing 
was not also recommended for all girls. 
That the importance of vocational educa- 
tion for pupils of low ability is at last be- 
ginning to be recognized is apparent from 
this statement: “Since practically all of these 
students will have to leave school and go on 
to some useful occupation, vocational train- 
ing should be available to all of them regard- 
less of their mental levels.” The vocational 
schools in the past have been far more con- 
cerned with upholding standards than they 
have been with helping young people. It is 
impossible to stress too much the idea that 
all individuals must be trained for the work 


they are going to do. Any school system 
that does not do this should be rated as 
a failure. There can be no such thing as a 
low-grade pupil failing in his preparation 
for work. Rather it is failure on the part 
of the school, except when pupils are defi- 
nitely institutional cases. 

The chapter on organization and adminis. 
tration urges tryout experiences to acquaint 
the pupil with industrial processes. Chapter 
V urges that more adequate guidance and 
placement facilities be developed, and Chap- 
ter VI deals with important issues concern- 
ing the teaching staff. 

If the recommendations of this report are 
followed, there is hope that at last New 
York City will be well on its way to pro- 
viding education for work for every boy 
and girl in the city. This is the only goal 
that could be accepted as satisfactory. 

Harotp F, Crark 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


In November Professor Helen M. Walker, 
national president of Pi Lambda Theta, 
visited the chapters at Cornell University, 
Syracuse University, Buffalo University, 
University of Michigan, Pennsylvania State 
College, and the alumnae chapters in De- 
troit, Mich., and Toledo, Ohio. In these 
centers are many alumnae of Teachers Col- 
lege who are exercising active leadership in 
the professional program of the association. 
Each chapter has chosen for the year one 
of the following areas of concern: (1) War 
and the Children; (2) The Home Front; 
(3) The Extension and Support of Educa- 
tion in Wartime; and (4) War and Minor- 
ity Groups. Within their chosen fields, the 
chapters are planning a stimulating variety 
of programs with emphasis on service to 
the community and the institution. 


Division II 
Organization and Administration 
of Education 


On December 20 Professor John K. Nor- 
ton participated in the Empire State Radio 
Forum of Union College at Schenectady, 
N. Y. He spoke on the topic, “Should Stu- 
dents Be Admitted to College Without 
Finishing High School?” Professor Norton 
has been appointed chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Educational Policies Com- 
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mission to assist in drafting a prospectus 
regarding the role of education in the post- 
war world. 


Proressor Norton has been appointed Act- 
ing Director of Division III, Guidance, at 
Teachers College. 


Proressor Paul R. Mort spent December 
16 in Providence participating in confer- 
ences on the proposed plan of recodifica- 
tion of the Rhode Island school law. The 
new code was recently published by the 
Rhode Island Educational Conference and 
the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
under the title, Better Schools for Our Chil- 
dren. Changes will be made in the code in 
the light of the discussions taking place at 
these conferences. 


Proressor Elbert K. Fretwell has been 
elected Chief Scout Executive of the Boy 
Scouts of America to take office on or be- 
fore June 1, 1943. He has been a member of 
the National Executive Board since 1933 
and has been identified with the movement 
as a volunteer since its early days. He now 
serves as chairman of the Division of Pro- 
gram and chairman of its Committee on 
Education and is also vice-chairman of the 
Division of Personnel and a member of the 
Editorial Board. 


Division III 

Guidance 
Dean and Mrs. Herbert E. Hawkes of 
Columbia College entertained the students 


and staff in Student Personnel Administra- 
tion at tea at their home on December 5. 
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Dean Hawkes talked informally on the 
principles underlying successful discipline 
and other personnel work with students. 


On November 21 thirty members of the 
Student Personnel Administration Club had 
luncheon together and attended a matinee 
of Maxwell Anderson’s play, “The Eve of 
St. Mark.” Similar theater parties are being 
planned for future Saturdays. 


Insteap of the large annual conference of 
the Guidance and Personnel Associations 
that is traditionally held just prior to the 
annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, a very small 
meeting that will include only officers, 
committee chairmen, trustees and board 
members, and Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Association representatives will 
be held January 22 to 25 at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York City. This is to be a work 
session devoted to problems on which pro- 
fessional workers in the field of guidance 
and personnel should be taking the lead in 
these critical times. Professor Esther Lloyd- 
Jones will have charge of the section de- 
voted to new developments of personnel 
instruments and techniques and their appli- 
cation to critical problems. 


On December 9 Professor Lloyd-Jones dis- 
cussed with mothers of the Horace Mann 
High School girls questions having to do 
with “The Adolescent in Wartime.” 


Dr. Genevieve Chase (post-doctoral student 
1939-40) is now Director of Employee Serv- 
ices in the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


Proressor Ruth Strang visited Wilson Col- 
lege, Chambersburg, Pa., December 8 and 9. 
She spoke to the student body on the topic, 
“Problems Which Women Face in This 
Rapidly Changing World.” 


Tue University of Chicago Press recently 
published Explorations in Reading Patterns, 
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by Professor Strang. This research repre- 
sents a transition from the statistical analysis 
of masses of data to the insightful synthesis 
of case material in the field of reading. The 
case studies obtained in this investigation 
focus attention specifically on reading in- 
terests and responses, and the procedure falls 
somewhere between the rigidly standardized 
test and the flexible social and psychiatric 
case study method. 


At the joint meeting of the Division of 
Guidance of Teachers College and the Men- 
tal Hygiene and Health Education Sections 
of the New York Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education held at Teach- 
ers College, December 11, Professor P. M., 
Symonds presided and Professor Strang 


summarized the discussion. 


Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor H. L. Caswell participated in a 
panel discussion at a meeting of the New 
York Teachers Guild held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on December 5. The discus- 
sion concerned the curriculum in wartime. 


Proressor Jean Betzner attended the meet- 
ings of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion held in Kansas City December 3 to 
5. She addressed the Elementary Education 
division, the Negro section, the Council of 
Women Administrators, the Association for 
Childhood Education, and the Rural Edu- 
cation group. She also worked with study 
groups in the division of Elementary Educa- 
tion and spoke at the luncheon of the state 
meeting of the Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
rority. Professor Betzner recently finished 
a block of work in adult education which 
was given in Bronxville, N. Y. It dealt with 
child life under present conditious. 


In September Professor W. B. Feather- 
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stone received his commission as a Captain 
in the Adjutant General’s Department of 
the Army. He has since been stationed at 
Governor’s Island, N. Y., with Head- 
quarters, Second Service Command, and on 
duty at Fort Jay, N. Y. Captain Feather- 
stone reports that his duties are many and 
varied, the most interesting being serving 
as a member of the board which selects ap- 
plicants for Officer Candidate Schools, serv- 
ing as investigating officer and defense 
counsel for the general court-martial, and 
serving as a member of a special court-mar- 
tial. 


On December 11 Professor L. Thomas Hop- 
kins addressed the faculty of Virginia 
Union University, in Richmond, taking as 
his topic “Improving Teaching and Learn- 
ing.” The discussion which followed cen- 
tered around the application of the princi- 
ples presented to the improvement of cur- 
riculum and teaching practices in the Uni- 
versity. 


Durinc the recent conference on The Pres- 
ent Educational Program and the War 
Situation which was held at Teachers Col- 
lege, the department of Curriculum and 
Teaching was host at a luncheon for the 
consultants and special discussants who took 
part in the conference. The department 
feels that much of the success of the con- 
ference was due to the fine cooperation of 
the students. 


ProressoR Roma Gans spoke before the 
Leonia, N. J., Home and School Council on 
December 1. Her topic was “The Effect of 
the War upon Children.” 


Tue Elementary Club sponsored a break- 
fast recently at which Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick 
was the guest speaker. Faculty and students 
were invited to attend. Mrs. Beth Osbourn 
directed the singing of Christmas carols. 
Speakers at the Elementary Club Coffee 
Hour during the month of December were: 
Professor George S. Counts, Professor El- 
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bert K. Fretwell, and Professor Lilla Belle 
Pitts. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor S. RatpH Powers is serving as 
special consultant to the Pre-Induction 
Training Section, Services of Supply, of 
the War Department. 


At the regional conference of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association held in New 
York City on November 21, Professor Pow- 
ers was chairman of a group discussion of 
“What Should Be the Content of the Sci- 
ence Curriculum to Aid the War Effort?” 
At the annual conference of the National 
Council for the Social Studies held in New 
York on November 27, he participated in 
a panel discussion of “Social Education for 
the Air Age.” On November 28 he ad- 
dressed the Association of Science Teachers 
of the Middle States at a meeting in the 
Hotel New Yorker. His topic was “Adapt- 
ing Science Teaching to War and Postwar 
Objectives.” 


Proressor Frederick L. Fitzpatrick spoke 
at the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Biology Teachers held in Chi- 
cago in the fall. His topic was “Biology of 
Flight.” 


Dr. Anita D. Laton, formerly research as- 
sociate, Bureau of Educational Research in 
Science, is now a member of the health 
education staff of San Jose State College, 
San Jose, Calif. Miss Vivian Edmiston, also 
formerly with the Bureau of Educational 
Research in Science, is now Field Secretary 
for the Committee on Teacher Education 
of the State of New York, and is located at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Proressor G. S. Craig addressed several ses- 
sions of the New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association at Littleton on November 
2, Durham on November 6, and Claremont 
on November 16. He also acted as a con- 
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sultant to a committee appointed by the 
New Hampshire State Department of Edu- 
cation to develop a program of science for 
the elementary school. 


MATHEMATICS 


Proressor W. D. Reeve was the guest 
speaker at a dinner meeting of the East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., teachers of Mathematics 
on December 4. In the evening he spoke to 
a county meeting of mathematics teachers 
and their friends. Professor Reeve delivered 
an address before the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics at Teachers Col- 
lege on December 31. His topic on that oc- 
casion was “A Proposal for Mathematics 
Education in the Secondary Schools of the 
United States.” 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Symphony Themes, by Professor Raymond 
Burrows and Mrs. Bessie C. Redmond, is 
now available to the general public. Simon 
& Schuster, the publishers, last year made the 
material accessible to Teachers College stu- 
dents through a proof edition which is now 
replaced by the regular edition. Mrs. Red- 
mond, an alumna of Teachers College, is 
director of music in the Benjamin Franklin 
High School, New York City. The book 
carries a foreword by Deems Taylor and 
was prepared with the editorial assistance 
of Dr. George Szell, conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Proressor Lilla Belle Pitts has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Music to assist the Department 
of State in its program of cultural rela- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943. The purpose of this committee is to 
advise the Department, through the Di- 
vision of Cultural Relations, regarding the 
stimulation of musical interchange among 
the American republics and the coordina- 
tion of activities in this country which con- 
cern inter-American music. The committee 
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also serves the Coordinator of Inter-Amerj- 
can Affairs in a similar capacity. 


From November 21 to 23 Professor Harry 
R. Wilson attended a conference which 
had as its purpose the organization of 
national program of community singing to 
be sponsored by the Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. The conference was 
held at the Yale Club, New York City. 


On November 14 and 15 Professor N., L, 
Church presided at an executive commit- 
tee meeting of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Fra- 
ternity which was held in Chicago. Profes- 
sor Church is national president of this 
organization. In connection with an Open 
House program sponsored by the West- 
chester County Recreation Commission, 
Professor Church recently conducted an 
orchestra demonstration at the Community 
Center, White Plains, N. Y. He has re- 
cently been active in the newly formed 
committee on “Music as a Healing Art.” 
The committee will function in the metro- 
politan area. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Helen Judy Bond attended a 
meeting of Heads of Departments of Home 
Economics held in Albany, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 30 to December 2. She discussed “Home 
Economics in the War Program of Our 
Schools.” Professor Bond is representing 
the American Home Economics Association 
in the National Victory Book Campaign. 


Proressor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke be- 
fore the Commission on Consumer Prob- 
lems at the recent Conference on Students 
in War Service held by the Student War 
Council of Hunter College in cooperation 
with the International Student Service of 
the United States. 


Proressor Lillian H. Locke is cooperating 
with the American Women’s Voluntary 
Services, Department of Instruction for 
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Greater New York, in a Forum organized 
to prepare leaders for classes in consumer 
education. She has also assisted the chair- 
man of the Department of Instruction, Mrs. 
Nathan Straus, in preparing the outline for 
a series of lessons in clothing rehabilitation 
to be offered to the women of the city 
through local branches of the AWVS. Pro- 
fessor Locke and Professor Dorothy Hough- 
ton are participating in a Textile Seminar 
which is being conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Textile Institute. 
This Seminar was organized by a group 
of people from the fields of business, jour- 
nalism, and education for the purpose of 
studying textile problems arising out of the 
war emergency. It will hold monthly meet- 
ings throughout the current year. Professor 
Locke was a guest speaker at a banquet held 
at the University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn., in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Ellen H. 
Richards. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Ar the meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Association held in Toledo, Ohio, 
December 2 to 5 Professor H. L. Forkner 
gave a report on the legislative program 
of the Business Education section. He re- 
ported that the various governmental 
agencies are cooperating in securing legis- 
lation to aid the states in providing ade- 
quate training for clerical workers to re- 
lieve current shortages. 


A Teachers College Breakfast was held at 
the meeting of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association in Detroit on December 29. 
Professor Forkner gave a report on the ac- 
tivities of the Department and of Teachers 
College for the past year. 


As president of the National Council for 
Business Education, Professor Forkner 
called a meeting of the Administrative 
Board of the Council in Detroit on De- 
cember 28 to discuss immediate problems 


facing business education and the profes- 
sional business teacher organizations, 


AN article by Professor Forkner entitled 
“The High School Victory Corps” ap- 
peared in the January 1943 issue of The 
Business Education W orld. 


Tue Society for the Advancement of Re- 
search in Business Education, a Teachers 
College alumni and student organization, an- 
nounces the publication of a special bulletin, 
“Business Education for Today’s and To- 
morrow’s World,” which is a report of the 
summer conference held at Teachers Col- 
lege. Copies of the bulletin are available 
through the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College at fifty cents each. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor W. L. Hughes talked to the 
Leonia, N. J., Hi-Y Association on Novem- 
ber 23, taking as his topic “Physical Fitness.” 


Art the regional conference of the Progres- 
sive Education Association held in New 
York City November 20 and 21, Professor 
C. C. Wilson participated in the panel dis- 
cussion, “How Can School and Com- 
munity Cooperate to Protect Our Health 
in Wartime?” At the Physical Fitness 
Regional Training Institute held in Boston 
November 9 to 11, Professor Wilson led 
the discussions of the Health Education 
sessions. On December 11 he was invited 
to act as chairman of a committee to survey 
the present health program in the East 
Hartford, Conn., schools and to make the 
necessary recommendations for develop- 
ing it. 


Proressor Josephine L. Rathbone was guest 
speaker at a luncheon meeting of camp 
directors of the Children’s Welfare Federa- 
tion of New York City. Her topic was 
“What the Schools Are Dvuing to Pro- 
mote Physical Fitness.” 
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The Library 


Proressor Eleanor M. Witmer is serving 
with a committee of the Regional Educa- 
tion-Recreation Council which is studying 
the effects of selective service on profes- 
sional personnel. She is also serving with 
the Council on Books in Wartime. 


Liprary service is now a part of daily 
routine in the Whittier Hall Infirmary, 
which serves all women of the University. 


Bancrort Hall residents have recently had 
a collection of books on the war made 
available to them by the Library. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Place- 
ment: 


Able, Mary Virginia (B.S. 1942), teacher of 
fifth and sixth grades, Sessions Practice School, 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 


Adelsberger, Carolyn (B.S. 1940), dietitian, 
Macy Cafeteria, New York, N. Y. 


Adrian, Frances L. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
art, High School, Lodi, N. J. 


Agnew, Kate (A.M. 1941), teacher of primary 
— Charlotte Country Day School, Char- 
otte, N.C. 


Allen, Winifred Y. (A.M. 1937), supervisor 
of nursery education, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford, Conn. 


Angiolillo, Paul F., teacher of mathematics, 
Walden School, New York, N. Y. 


Arbogast, Sylva M. (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in home economics, Foundation School of Berea 
College, Berea, Ky, 

Arnold, Margaret M., house supervisor, Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio. 

Bair, Medill (A.M. 1939), superintendent of 
schools, East Greenwich, R. I. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 

ears, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
Piecement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teach- 
ers and Administrators. 


Barber, Lillian Mae (B.S. 1942), teacher of 
second grade, Putnam Valley Central School, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Bather, Marie (A.M. 1940), instructor jp 
clothing, Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C, 

Barthold, Louise E. (A.M. 1930), director of 
student relations, Cleveland College, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Beck, Margymae (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
English and mathematics, High School, She. 
boygan, Mich. 

Benjamin, Lillian, teacher of first and second 
grade, Public School, Selden, N. Y. 

Bernholdt, Florence A. (A.M. 1938), instruc- 
tor in physical education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 

Birge, Mary B., teacher of home economics, 
Seeders Country Home, Warehouse Point, 
Conn. 

Bixler, Genevieve Knight (Ed.D. 1939), con- 
sultant, Community Service Society, New York, 
N. Y. 

Bixler, Henrietta, teacher of home economics, 
High School, Wallingford, Conn. 

Blakemore, James E. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
social studies and English, Pierrepont Junior 
High School, Rutherford, N. J. 

Bond, Austin D. (Ph.D. 1940), teacher of 
science, Hockaday Junior College, Dallas, Tex. 

Boshnack, Charlotte G. (B.S, 1942), teacher of 
nursery school, Manhattanville Day Nursery, 
New York, N. Y. 

Bottino, Marie A. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
mathematics and — Samuel J. Preston 
Junior High School, East White Plains, N. Y. 

Bower, Esther Weightman, head _ teacher, 
West End Nursery School, Lancaster, Pa. 

Bradley, Anne P. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
social studies, Eastchester High School, Tucka- 
hoe, N. Y, 

Bridgman, Charlotte, (A.M. 1934), head 
teacher, Manhattanville Day Nursery, New 
York, N. Y. 

Brewer, W. Lyle (Ph.D. 1942), physicist, 
Radiation Laboratory, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Brown, Elizabeth Jean, dean of girls, Mary 
Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 

Buhrson, Elene C. (A.M. 1940), dietitian, 
United Air Lines, Chicago, Ill. 

Burrow, Blanche (A.M. 1931), instructor in 
physical education, State Normal School, Lyn- 
don Center, Vt. 

Burton, Louise (A.M. 1939), teacher of art, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
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Buttenheim, Constance, assistant in the first 
= Whitehall Country Schcol, Bethesda, 
d. 

Battle, Madelon, instructor in psychology, 
State Teachers College, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Calderwood, Margaret Beaven (BS. 1942), 
teacher of kindergarten, Cathedral School of St. 
Mary, Garden City, N. Y. 

Campbell, Elizabeth, teacher of art, Public 
School, Cornwall, N. Y. 

Campbell, Helen (Ed.D. 1941), guidance 
counselor, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capowski, Julius (A.M. 1939); teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Teaneck, N. J. 

Carpenter, Helen McCracken (Ed.D. 1942), 
assistant professor of history, Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Carter, Martha Rebecca, art supervisor, 
George Rogers Clark School, Hammond, Ind. 


Case, Ralph P. (A.M. 1935), teacher of French 
and Spanish, Kingswood School, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Casper, Grace Fay (A.M. 1941), chemist, Na- 
tional Oil Products Company, Harrison, N. J. 

Chauncey, Rosalie B., instructor in art, High 
School, Roslyn, N. Y. 

Clark, Huber A. (A.M. 1931), teacher of 
Latin, Allen-Stevenson School, New York, 
N. Y. 

Clayton, A. S. (Ph.D. 1942), professor of 
philosophy and psychology, Talladega College, 
Talladega, Ala. 

Clisby, Charles E., assistant supervising prin- 


cipal, Wappingers Central School, Wappingers 
Falls, N. Y. 

Compton, Winifred S., instructor in French 
and Spanish, Kimberley School, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Condit, Eleanor Louise (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of science, Ethical Culture School, New York, 
N. Y. 

Conoboy, Lois (A.M. 1941), teacher of first 
grade, Public Schools, Flint, Mich. 

Cordice, Eulalee Marion (A.M, 1942), instruc- 
tor in art, North Carolina College for Negroes, 
Durham, N. C. 

Costello, M. Elizabeth, (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of Latin, Public School, Whitesboro, N. Y. 

Counts, Beatrice S. (M.S. 1926), instructor in 
home economics, Parsons College, Fairfield, 
Iowa. 

Cowart, Elah (B.S. 1926), employment inter- 
viewer, United States Employment Service, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Cutler, Ethel R. (A.M. 1937), instructor in 
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art, Highland Manor School and Junior Col- 
lege, West Long Branch, N. J. 

Daugherty, Anna Mary, teacher of English 
and cael” studies, High School, Reser 
Manor, N. Y. 

Davis, Alice, teacher of music, Manumit 
School, Pawling, N. Y. 

Davis, Ethel P., assistant house manager of 
Men’s Residence Halls, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Davis, George J., president, Paul Quinn Col- 
lege, Waco, Tex. 

Davis, Margaret Rae, instructor in mathe- 
matics, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

De Meo, Emily E. (A.M. 1942), interne in 
home economics, High School, Manhasset, N. Y. 

Dengler, C. F. (A.M. 1930), ww prin- 
cipal, Public Schools, Wharton, N. J. 

Des Brisay, Bligh (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
industrial arts, Public Schools, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 

Deutscher, J. Noel (A.M. 1937), supervisor 
of social studies, Washington Irving High 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Disco, Millicent B. (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in speech, State Teachers College, Geneseo, 
N.Y. 

Dobson, Margaret Louise (A.M. 1940), in- 
structor in Department of Commerce, Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Donaldson, Beatrice, instructor in institutional 
management, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Donna, Catherine Elizabeth, teacher of mathe- 


matics and _ science, Professional Children’s 
School, New York, N. Y. 

Drew, Eric (A.M. 1940), teacher of chemistry, 
Saunders Trades School, Yonkers, N, Y. 

Drucker, Ruth Elizabeth, teacher of home 
economics, Central School, Somers, N. Y. 

Druley, Helen M. (A.M. 1935), head dietitian, 
Columbia Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Drummond, Robert Loring (A.M. 1939), 
supervisor of fine arts, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 

Duecker, Lois Mary (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
primary grades, Stine School, Kern County, 
Calif. 

Dunham, Anna Louise (A.M. 1935), assistant 
in zoology, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 

Dunning, Sarah (A.M. 1939), teacher of third 
and fourth grades, Foxwood School, Flushing, 
N.Y. 

Ellis, Margaret McNiece, teacher of English 
and history, High School, Williamsport, Md. 

Elms, Alice (A.M. 1940), teacher of mathe- 
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matics, Mellon Junior High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Elps, Alethia A. (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
home economics, North Carolina College for 
Negroes, Durham, N. C. 

Ely, Adele E. (A.M. 1942), teacher of mathe- 
matics, Kent Place School, Summit, N. J. 

Emmett, Rachel (A.M. 1942), teacher of phy- 
sical education, Maryland College for Women, 
Lutherville, Md. 

Erickson, Agnes M. (A.M. 1928), instructor 
in commercial subjects, Colby Junior College, 
New London, N. H. 

Evans, Gertrude C. (A.M, 1921), teacher of 
English, High School, Scotch Plains, N. J. 

Ewing, Russell H., visiting associate professor 
of Political science, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Fearon, John Joseph (B.S. 1942), teacher of 
health and physical education, Rye Neck Public 
Schools, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Fee, Rosemary A. (A.M. 1942), directress of 
physical education, Trinity College, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

Fichter, Freda R. (B.S. 1941), public health 
worker in industrial nursing, Hearn’s Depart- 
ment Store, Bronx, N. Y. 

Frost, Emma M. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
home economics, Scientific Housekeeping, New 
York, N. Y. 

Fuller, Betty M. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
seventh grade, High School, Riverhead, N. Y. 

Fuller, Sophie E., teacher of art, Lyman Hall 
High School, Wallingford, Conn. 

Gans, Mary Anne, teacher of second grade, 
Vincent-Smith School, Port Washington, N. Y. 

Gennet, Bertha (A.M. 1942), teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, High School, Hinsdale, N. Y. 

George, Louis C. (A.M. 1938), director of 
physical education, High School, Huntington 
Station, N. Y. 

Gerdy, Joan C. (B.S. 1942), teacher of two- 
year olds, Hessian Hills School, Croton, N. Y. 

Giannotta, Iris (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
garment making, Essex County Technical and 
Vocational High School, Ampere, N. J. 

Gifford, Robert Walter, teacher of mathe- 
matics, Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, 
Arlington, Va. 

Gillett, Monie L., instructor in industrial arts, 
Junior High School, Woodmere, N. Y. 

Gilmore, Eileen (B.S. 1940), teacher of art, 
Central Rural School, No. 1, Bainbridge, N. Y, 


Goddard, Frances M. (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of social studies, Junior-Senior High School, 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 
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Grace, Katherine, teacher of seventh grade, 
Plandome Road School, Manhasset, N. Y, 

Gravel, Martha W. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
mathematics, Mt. Hebron Junior High School, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Gray, Marion E. (A.M. 1938), associate home 
economist, War Department, Washington, D, C, 

Green, Eleanor V. (A.M. 1929), field demon. 
strator, State Committee on Tuberculosis, New 
York, N. Y. 

Gregg, Harold E. (A. M. 1938), supervisor 
of art, Central School District No. 1, Suffern, 
N. Y. 

Grenier, Marie L. (A.M, 1940), teacher of 
art, Public High School, Haverstraw, N. Y, 

Griffiths, A. Louise (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
social studies, Edgewood Park Junior College, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Grimshaw, W. M. (A.M. 1938), professor of 
physical education, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N, Y, 

Gross, Hildegarde (A.M, 1939), instructor in 
physical education, Bradford Junior College, 
Bradford, Mass. 

Grove, Frances (A.M. 1941), teacher of art, 
South Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, 
Ga. 

Guaccero, Vincent (A.M. 1940), instructor in 


art, New York State Vocational Institute, West 
Coxsackie, N. Y. 


Guthrie, Jean (B.S. 1933), teacher of Latin, 
High School, Rye, N. Y. 

Hall-Quest, Olga W., teacher of fourth and 
fifth grades, Bentley School, New York, N. Y. 

Hanney, Marion, teacher of fifth grade, Briar- 
cliff School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Hannon, Helen M., instructor in foods and 
nutrition, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Harte, Herbert J., teacher of mathematics, 
Woodward School, Washington, D. C. 

Hathaway, Dorothy Mallette, residence and 
building secretary, YWCA, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Hayes, Ernest M. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
commercial subjects, Castle Heights Military 
Academy, Lebanon, Tenn. 

Haynes, Josephine Bernice (A.M, 1941), 
teacher of seventh and eighth grades, Lincoln 
School, Venice, Ill. 

Heim, Fritz (A.M. 1936), teacher on instru- 
mental music, Public Schools, Irvington, N. Y. 

Hendrickson, Andrew, director of coopera- 
tive education, Cleveland College, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Herlihy, Elizabeth (A.M. 1942), Tappan Zee 
High School, Piermont, N. Y. 
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Herman, Gertrude (B.S. 1942), assistant di- 
rector of cafeteria, YMCA, Newark, N. J. 

Hicks, Alvin W. (Ed.D. 1942), superintendent, 
Rye Neck Public Schools, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Hill, Margaret M., teacher of seventh grade, 
Heights School, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 

Holiman, Lois Hope, associate director of 
nursing, Cook County Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 

Holt, Caroline, teacher of music, Elmwood 
and Washington Schools, East Orange, N. J. 

Honan, Marian C., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Manhasset, N. Y. 

Hood, Anna (A.M. 1941), instructor in art, 
High School, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Howard, Frederick T, (Ph.D. 1942), experi- 
mental physicist, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Hunkele, Beatrice M., instructor in preschool 
education, Edgewood Park Junior College, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Jantunen, Helen (B.S. 1940), secretary, Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, N. Y. 

Jeffery, Edna O., teacher of French, High 
School, Litchfield, Conn. 

Jenks, Mary Harley, director of activities, 
Mary C. Wheeler School, Providence, R. I. 

Johnson, Lillian A., assistant to pastor, Trinity 
Methodist Church, Albany, N. Y. 

Johnson, Marian (A.M. 1942), assistant dean 
of women, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md, 

Johnson, Pauline (A.M. 1929), teacher of art, 
Clifford Scott High School, East Orange, N. J. 

Johnson, Victor L. (A.M. 1941), principal, 
High School, Suffern, N. Y. 

Johnston, Betty (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
English and geography, Washington School, 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Jones, B. Louise (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
French, Spanish, and English, Bluefield State 
Teachers College, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Jones, Martha E. (A.M. 1939), supervisor of 
adult homemaking program, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Jones, Pauline Hays, teacher of art, Central 
School, Roxbury, N. Y. 


Kanzler, Ernest V. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
history, Henry B. Whitehorne High School, 
Verona, N. J. 


Kaplan, Sarajean (A.M. 1942), teacher of 


~— Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 
Y. 


Kavanagh, Maude (A.M. 1924), teacher of 


seventh and eighth grades, Happy Valley, Po- 
mona, N. Y. 


Kenny, Helen M., kindergarten teacher, Nor- 
wood School, Lynbrook, N. Y. 

Kinsella, John J. (A.M. 1931), instructor in 
mathematics, The University School, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Knowles, Anna E. (A.M. 1934), teacher of 
English and mathematics, Greer School, Dover 
Plains, N. Y. 

Kuntz, Mildred L. (A.M. 1942), assistant di- 
rector of health education department, YWCA, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Ladiges, Ida M., instructor in home econo- 
mics, State Normal and Industrial School, 
Ellendale, N. D. 

La Giusa, George (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
science, St. John’s Preparatory School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

La Manna, Theresa, (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
third and fourth grades, Sherman School, Cran- 
ford, N. J. 

Lamb, Bernice (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
commercial subjects, Montanna State College, 
Bozeman, Mont. 


Lancaster, Christine, teacher of sixth grade, 
Davison Avenue School, Lynbrook, N. Y. 

Lawson, Helen, teacher of art, Washington 
Junior High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Leycraft, Anne, teacher of art, Public Schools, 
Frankfort, N. Y, 

Leedham, N. D. (A.M. 1938), teacher of social 
studies, Central High School, Whitesboro, N. Y. 

Leps, Joseph M., instructor in physics, Signal 
Corps Radar Laboratory, Fort Hancock, N. J. 

Lomax, Alice G., instructor in home manage- 
ment, Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Alcorn, Miss. 

Lynch, Elizabeth D. (A.M. 1936), kinder- 
garten teacher, Garden Country Day School, 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

Lyon, Mary P. (A.M. 1938), teacher in Pitts- 
field Day Nursery, Pittsfield, Mass. 

McCollough, Lola B. (A.M. 1931), dean of 
women, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

McDowell, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
pre-kindergarten, Ethical Culture School, New 
York, N. Y. 

McKim, Margaret G. (Ph.D. 1941), supervisor 
of student teaching, New Haven State Teachers 
College, New Haven, Conn, 

McMullen, Elizabeth T. (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of seventh and eighth grades, High School, 
Malverne, N. Y. 

MacKinnon, Mary Wilson (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of seventh grade, George Inness Junior 
High School, Montclair, N. J. 
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Mann, Helen (A.M. 1942), teacher of cloth- 
ing, High School, Asbury Park, N. J. 

Manuel, Norma (A.M. 1941), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Marx, Gloria, teacher of English and social 
studies, High School, Cranford, N. J. 

Mather, Richard B. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
history and English, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Middletown, Conn. 

Mattus, Sonya (B.S. 1939), teacher of seventh 
and eighth grades, Hessian Hills School, Croton, 
N. Y. 


May, Elizabeth Eckhardt (Ed.D. 1938), dean 
of faculty and college, Hood College, Frederick, 
Md. 


Merrill, Elizabeth (A.M, 1936), teacher of 
English, Passaic Valley High School, Little 
Falls, N. J. 


Metcalf, Phyllis, teacher of mathematics and 
science, High School, Estherville, Iowa. 

Miller, Melba M. (A.M. 1939), orthopedic 
training teacher, Horace H, Rackham School of 
Special Education, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Mitchell, Jean (B.S. 1940), teacher of first 

rade, Riverhead Elementary School, River- 
ar N. Y. 

Miuccio, Jennie D. (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in home economics, Mount St. Mary’s College 
for Women, Hooksett, N. H. 


Molleson, Mary V. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
third grade, Elementary School, Riverhead, 


Monaghan, Doris M. (B.S. 1942), teacher of 
kindergarten and third grade, Barry Avenue 
School, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Morris, Hazel M, (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
music, Caney Junior College, Pippapass, Ky. 

Morse, Junia (A.M. 1927), consultant, New 
York Training School for Girls, Hudson, N. Y. 

Murlin, Jason C. (A.M, 1932), associate in- 
— Aircraft Radio Laboratory, Dayton, 

hio. 

Neylan, Agnes, (B.S. 1937), dietitian, War 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Nickerson, Emma R., teacher of first and 
second grades, Village Public School, Bedford, 
N. Y, 


Nickerson, James F., instructor in music, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Norman, Philip B., instructor in mathematics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Norris, Willa, personnel counselor, YWCA, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Odell, G. Paul (A.M. 1941), instructor in 


Radio, Army Air Forces Technical School, 
Scott Field, Ill. 

Ogden, Marguerite C. (A.M. 1932), director, 
Nursery and Child Study Home, Baltimore, Md, 

Oja, Ilah I. (B.S. 1942), teacher of braille, 
John Quincy Adams School, Washington, D, C, 

Oliver, Harriette P. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
fourth grade, Dunbar Junior High School, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Oliver, Lena M., teacher of first grade, Wa 
pinger Central School, Wappinger Falls, N, Y, 

Osterman, Marie, instructor in science, Miami 
Valley Hospital, Dayton, Ohio. 

Ostrow, May B. (A.M. 1939), junior geologist, 
Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 

Oswald, C. Jeanette (B.S. 1923), instructor in 
nursing education, Huntington Memorial Hos- 
pital School of Nursing, Pasadena, Calif. 

Oris, Adelaide L. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
English, High School, Port Washington, N, Y. 

Parker, Ruby M. (A.M. 1928), supervisor of 
food, Colonnade Cafeteria, Cleveland, Oho. 


Patterson, Don S., supervisor of elementary 
education, State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Ala, 

Patteson, Doris (A.M. 1941), chief dietitian, 
Jefferson Davis Hospital, Houston, Tex. 

Paulukas, N. Alice, director of instructional 
service, City Schools, Kannapolis, N. C. 

Peters, Rachel L. (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
mathematics, Forty-Fort High School Forty- 
Fort, Pa. 

Pistor, Frederick (A.M. 1929), professor of 
education and _ psychology, Georgia State 
Woman's College, Valdosta, Ga. 

Pleitz, Janet K., supervisor of kindergarten, 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Polizzi, Gea (A.M. 1941), teacher of fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, Public School, 
Harrington Park, N. J. 

Pollock, Dorothy (A.M. 1939), director of 
vocational guidance, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Pontius, Ruth, home economist, Radio Station 
WDAE, Tampa, Fla. 

Post, Thelma (A.M. 1941), night manager 
of cafeteria, City College of New York, New 
York, N. Y. 

Potteiger, Ethel (M.S 1942), director of nutri- 
tion service, American Red Cross, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Powers, Elsie (A.M. 1941), teacher of science, 
Junior High School, Ridgefield, N. J. 

Quick, Maryalice (A.M. 1941), child con- 
sultant, Public Schools, Gary, Ind. 
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Quill, Adeline H. (A.M. 1939), head of art 
department, Keene Teachers College, Keene, 

.H. 

. el Janet, supervisor and teacher of art, 
Public Schools, Pitman, N. J. 

Reddick, Ethel L., teacher of English, Wash- 
ington Irving High School, Tarrytown, N, Y. 

Renzetti, Henrietta (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
science, High School, Columbia Falls, Mont. 

Revellese, Helen T., teacher of commercial 
subjects, Roosevelt High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Reynolds, Mary Elizabeth, teacher of music, 
Croton-Harmon Public Schools, Croton, N. Y. 

Reynolds, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1941), social 
director, University of Michigan School of 
Nursing, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Rhodes, Opal T. (Ed.D. 1940), associate in 
home economics, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Richman, Harry (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
music, New Rochelle Public Schools, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Riggs, Veronika (B.S. 1938), teacher of first 
grade, Rye Union Free School, Rye, N. Y. 

Risinger, Elizabeth, teacher of history, algebra, 
and geometry, High School, Point Pleasant 
Beach, N. J. 

Risoli, Clara A., teacher of English, Villa 
Maria Academy, Bronx, N. Y. 

Rizzie, Elaine, teacher of third grade, Putnam 
Valley Central School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Roberson, Jessie K. (A.M. 1942), assistant, 
YWCA, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Roberts, Maude Mildred (A.M. 1941) per- 
sonnel worker, E. R. Squibb & Sons, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Robinson, Dorothy T. (A.M. 1939), case 
worker, Suffolk County, Riverhead, N. Y. 

Rogers, Margaret M. (A.M. 1941), director 
of Appointment Bureau, Emmanuel College, 
Boston, Mass. 

Russell, David H. (Ph.D. 1937), associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Sabbatino, Helen D., teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Forestport Central School, Forestport, 
N.Y. 

Sandiford, Alice (B.S, 1930), instructor in 
Spanish, Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Sasman, Erwin H. (A.M. 1942), principal, 
Manasquan Elementary School, Manasquan, 
N. J. 

Scherer, Sarah, teacher of special classes, 
South Main Street School, Spring Valley, N. Y. 

Schlosser, Georgia (A.M. 1941), supervising 


dietitian, University of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 
Schweikart, Katherine M. (B.S, 1932), in- 


structor in public health, St. Louis City Hospital, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Searles, Warren B. (A.M. 1933), junior in- 


vestigator, U.S. Civil Service Commission, New 
York, N. Y. 


Seeling, Martha (A.M. 1933), supervisor of 


elementary schools, Public Schools, East Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Sheafe, Doris (A.M. 1939), teacher of biology, 
J. B. Dudley High School, Greensboro, N.C 


Shelton, Frances L., teacher of first grade, 
Public School, Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Sheu, Dorothy A., teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Small, Pauline, head teacher, Helen Leah 
Nursery School, New York, N. Y. 


Smith, Helen G., teacher of sixth grade, 
Roslyn Village School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Smith, Margaret Steinhart, laboratory tech- 
nician, Wallace and Tiernan, Inc., Belleville, 
N. J. 

Smith, Willis E., physical education instructor, 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 


Spock, Marjorie (A.M. 1942), teacher of first 
grade, Fieldston Lower School, Riverdale, N. Y. 

Staiger, Ralph C. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
English, Crichton High School, Quinwood, W. 
Va. 

Stanforth, Robert (A.M. 1937), instructor in 
commercial subjects, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y. 

Stansfield, Ruth, teacher of first grade, 
Stevens Hoboken Academy, Hoboken, N. J. 

Starr, Mary C. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
home management, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. 

Stewart, Helen Q. (Ed.D. 1941), residence 
director, YWCA, Boston, Mass. 

Stoke, Grace M. (A.M, 1932), dean of 
women, State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. 

Storen, Helen F., teacher of social studies, 
Junior High School, South Orange, N. J. 

Stott, Rena W. (A.M. 1941), superintendent 
of education, State Colony and Training School, 
Alexandria, La. 

Strange, Irma, teacher of fifth grade, Rye 
Neck Public School, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Strickland, Helen I. (A.M. 1933), director of 
instruction, Public Schools, Wallingford, Conn, 

Stromberg, Ethel . (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Irvington, N. Y. 
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Suerken, Ernst H., supervising principal, 
Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Sureau, Eva M., teacher of social studies, 
Drum Hill Junior High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Tate, Merze (A.M. 1930), associate professor 
of history, Howard University, Washington. 

Teal, Everett A. (A.M. 1941), institutional 
representative, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 

Teele, Roy E., instructor in English, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Tepper, Helen, educational director, Visiting 
Nurse Association, Evanston, Ill. 

Thompson, E. Lenore, teacher of psychology, 
Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C 

Thompson, Willa M. (B.S. 1939), director of 
nutrition, New York Post Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

Tinnin, Mary E., teacher of first grade, 
Merion Square School, Ardmore, Pa. 

Tromans, Gladys O, (A.M. 1940), librarian, 
Junior-Senior High School, Westwood, N. J. 

Vail, Edith W. (A.M. 1918), teacher of music, 
Chestnut Hill School, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Vannier, Maryhelen (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in me education, Senior High School, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Van Wagner, Shirley E., teacher of music, 
Public Schools, Bogota, N. J. 

Waldner, Helene, teacher of art, Junior High 
School, Cliffside Park, N. J. 

Walker, Frances R., secretary, New York 
Hospital, New York, N, Y. 

Walker, Jean Robertson (B.S. 1935), food 
supervisor, —_ Building Food Services, 
Washington, D. C, 


Wallace, Edwin J. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
science, High School, Ardsley, N. Y. 

Wallace, Johnnie, teacher of seventh and 
eighth grades, Hockaday Lower School, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Wardlaw, Helen C., instructor in commercial 
education, Washington School for Secretaries, 
New York, N. Y. 

Watkins, R. Angeline, instructor in physical 
education, University of Tennessee Junior Col. 
lege, Martin, Tenn. - 

Weiner, Samuel G., teacher of fine arts, 
Ethical Culture Schools, Fieldston, N. Y. 

Weinstein, Selma M. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
physical education, Junior High School, Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

Wellons, Ralph D. (Ph.D. 1927), president, 
Pembroke State College, Pembroke, N. C. 

Whitcomb, Alice F. (A.M. 1942), secretary, 
YWCA, Springfield, Ohio, 

Williams, Louise A. (A.M. 1936), instructor 
in physical education, Central Michigan College 
of Education, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Wills, Camilla L. (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
science, High School, Towson, Md. 

Winsten, A. Alwin, teacher of biology, High 
School, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Wisely, Katherine C, (M.S. 1942), food ed- 
itor, Congratulations, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Wolf, Ilse H., instructor in home economics, 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville, Tex. 

Yoffa, Eleanor, dietitian, Grover Cleveland 
Junior High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Zoond, Vera, instructor in social studies, 
Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, N. Y. 
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Alumni Activities 











Mrs. Betty Clock Peckham (B.S. 1928), 
author of Sky Hostess, which was pub- 
lished last year, will have an article in the 
April issue of The American Girl Maga- 
zine entitled “What It Means to Be a 
WAAC.” Her first book of fiction, Other 
People’s Children, a vocational story for 
older girls in which the heroine runs a 
nursery school for war workers’ children, 
will be published soon by Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. 


Dr. Gordon G. Singleton (Ph.D. 1925) 
was awarded the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Literature in 1941 by Baylor Univer- 
sity, Belton, Tex. 


Mrs. Evelyn M. Ownbey (A.M. 1930) is 
the author of What Does America Mean 
to You?, a 200-page genealogy of illustrious 
American families. Mrs, Ownbey is a de- 
scendant of Mary Dabney Winston Massie, 
who has been incorrectly named as the 
grandmother of Patrick Henry. Copies of 
the genealogy may be obtained from Mrs. 
Ownbey, 1829 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Mr. Burritt C. Harrington (A.M. 1917) has 
been appointed supervisor in the Adult 
Education Bureau of the State Department 
of Education, Albany, N. Y. At present he 
is doing field work in a seven-county terri- 
tory, from Jefferson County southward to 
Chenango County. 


Dr. James Laurence Meader (Ph.D. 1928) 
entered the U. S. Army, Department of 
Ordnance, last March and was appointed 
Major in the Personnel Office in Wash- 
ington. In October he was sent to the 
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Aberdeen Proving Ground, Aberdeen, Md., 
where he took the Officers’ Ordnance 
Course. He has left Aberdeen under orders. 
Major Meader is on leave of absence as 
president of Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y. Miss Helen McKinstry is acting 


president. 


Dr. Emma Grant Meader (Ph.D. 1928) is 
teaching educational psychology in Russell 
Sage College. As part of her war work she 
has been conducting discussion groups with 
young people on the subject of “War 
Marriages.” 


Dr. Ronald Y. S. Cheng (Ph.D. 1935), after 
seven years as professor of educational ad- 
ministration, is now dean of the College of 
Education, Hupeh University, Enshih, 
Hupeh, China, a college which trains high 
school teachers and rural education ad- 
ministrators. He is also directing the Insti- 
tute of Educational Research of the Na- 
tional Sun-Yat-Sen University at Ping Shih. 
Dr. Cheng writes that several Chinese 
teachers who have recently taken positions 
at Hupeh University are former Teachers 
College students. 


Dr. Grace E. Jencke (Ph.D. 1931) is pro- 
fessor of English at Southwestern State Col- 
lege, Weatherford, Okla., and Miss Myrtle 
S. Umphress (A.M. 1927) is professor of 
home economics in the same college. 


Dr. Emanuel Gamoran (Ph.D. 1924) has 
been elected a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Religious Education As- 
sociation, 


Miss Marjorie L. Craig (A.M. 1935) is a 
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member of the School Health Bureau, Wel- 
fare Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. An article by Miss Craig, “The 
Relationship of the Nursery School to the 
School Health Program,” appeared in the 
June 1941 issue of The Medical Woman’s 
Journal. 


Dr. C. Darl Long (Ph.D. 1941) has been 
appointed a member of the Committee on 
Occupational Adjustment, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. 


Dr. Peter J. Di Napoli (Ph.D. 1937) is a 
second lieutenant in the Army, assigned to 
the Transportation Corps and stationed at 
the Staten Island Terminal, New York. 


Dr. Ralph Strebel (Ph.D. 1935) was elected 
national president of Kappa Phi Kappa at 
its tenth biennial convention in October 
1941. 


Mrs. Florence R. Beatty Brown, a can- 
didate for the degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, received a Julius 
Rosenwald Fellowship for 1942-43. She is 
developing a project entitled “A Study of 
Middle Class Negro Families.” 


Dr. Gladys Branegan (Ph.D. 1929), dean 
of home economics, State College, Boze- 
man, Mont., completed in June a term as 
president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Dr. Branegan is state 
chairman of the Nutrition Committee and 
Adviser for the Consumer Information 
Center in Bozeman, both in connection 
with the defense program. 


Dr. Newman A. Wade (Ph.D. 1939) has 
accepted a commission as lieutenant in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve. Following indoctrina- 
tion at Fort Schuyler, he will begin active 
duty at the Navy Teacher Training School, 
Naval Training School (Advanced Avia- 
tion), Chicago, Ill. Dr. Wade has been 
director of student teaching and principal 
of the College Elementary School, State 


Teachers College, Frostburg, Md., for 
seventeen years. His recent publications 
include “The Bursary System in Scottish 
Post-Primary Education,” School Review, 
November, 1940, and “Instructional Pro. 
grams in Scottish Primary Schools Com- 
pared with Elementary School Programs 
in the United States,” Elementary School 
Journal, March, 1942. 


Dr. Clarence Failor (Ph.D. 1939) and Miss 
Mary Margaret Springer (B.S. 1936) were 
married last June. Dr. Failor is now execu- 
tive secretary of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and managing editor 
of Occupations, The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, with offices at Teachers College, 


Dr. Harry S. Ganders (Ph.D. 1926), dean 
of the School of Education of Syracuse 
University, which is now operating as a 
separate graduate school of education, re- 
ports that an experiment in teacher educa- 
tion is being conducted with about one 
hundred and fifty community schools in 
New York and Michigan. Syracuse is also 
experimenting with a Field Workshop for 
supervisory officers and teachers of District 
No. 1, Oneida County, with Dr. G. C. 
Morehart (Ph.D. 1927) acting as coordina- 
tor. Mrs. Helene Hartley (Ph.D. 1930) has 
been appointed chairman of Division I, 
Teacher Preparation, at the School of Edu- 
cation. 


Dr. Ben A. Sueltz (Ph.D. 1934), professor 
of mathematics, State Teachers College, 
Cortland, N. Y., is acting as Armed Forces 
Representative for the several services and 
coordinator for a Pilot Training Program 
that gives Naval Aviation Cadets elemen- 
tary ground school and flight training. At 
the same time he is continuing his regular 
teaching duties and has completed within 
the past year a case study of the methods 
of learning arithmetic by five-year-olds 
who have been permitted to develop per- 
sonal methods of discovery and resource- 
fulness. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


Dr. W. J. Gifford (Ph.D. 1922) is serving 
as dean of Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Va., for the twenty-fourth consecutive year. 
He is also head of the education depart- 
ment, professor of philosophy, chairman of 
the Course of Study Committee, and Di- 
rector of Placement. 


Mr. Joseph V. Best (A.M. 1938), master 
sergeant in the Quartermaster Replacement 
Training Center, Camp Lee, Va., is instruc- 
tor in the Administrative and Supply School. 
He was formerly a private tutor. 


Dr. Charles A. Drake (Ph.D. 1931) was 
ordered to active duty as a Major in the 
Infantry, U. S. Army, in May, 1942, and 
was assigned to the War Department, 
General Staff Duty in New York City and 
Washington. McGraw-Hill recently pub- 
lished Personnel Selection by Standard Job 
Tests, by Major Drake, and he is now pre- 
paring a book on a philosophy of American 
industrial management. A recent research 
project by Major Drake, on measuring 
perceptual factors in clerical aptitudes, re- 
sulted in a Standard Clerical Profile Test 
which he has published. 


Dr. R. Corbin Pennington (Ph.D. 1939) 
will be on leave of absence from his posi- 
tion as instructor in speech at the College 
of the City of New York and will become 
a field worker with the American Red 
Cross, Dr. Pennington organized the chil- 
dren’s speech clinic of the speech depart- 
ment at City College. 


Miss Flora Louise Cutting (A.M. 1908) died 
very suddenly on January 23, 1942 at the 
Wadleigh High School, New York City, 
where she had been head of the physical 
education department for a number of 
years. Miss Cutting had been a teacher in 
the New York City elementary schools and 
head of the physical education department 
in the Manhattan Trade School, from 
which she went to Wadleigh High School. 
Miss Cutting was a very active member of 
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the Teachers College Alumni Association. 


Dr. John Sanford Peck (Ph.D. 1936), asso- 
ciate professor of civil engineering at the 
College of the City of New York, is also 
giving war training courses, He states that 
one in particular, The Use of Statistical 
Methods in Inspection and Sampling Prob- 
lems, is the direct result of his work at 
Teachers College. The Strain Hardening of 
Gray Cast Iron, by Dr. Peck, was pub- 
lished recently by the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 


Dr. Howard G. Spalding (Ed.D. 1941) 
prepared an exhibit and bibliography on 
“Secondary Education in Wartime” for the 
November meeting of the New Jersey 
Secondary School Principals Association, of 
which he is vice-president. Dr. Spalding 
addressed a general session of the New 
Jersey Conference of Student Councils at 
Rutgers University recently, taking as his 
topic, “Student Leadership in Wartime.” 


Dr. Joseph E. Avent (Ph.D. 1925), pro- 
fessor of educational psychology, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, conducts each year the 
state-wide high school standard testing 
program. He is at present working on the 
improvement of reading ability in the lower 
range of the freshman class of the Uni- 
versity. Within the past year Dr. Avent 
has completed a study of “What High 
School Pupils Learn in the High School 
Major Subjects.” 


Dr. E. V. Hollis (Ph.D. 1938) is preparing 
a two-volume report of portions of the 
three-year cooperative field study spon- 
sored by the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education. The titles of the two volumes 
are Institutional Responsibility for Teacher 
Education and Ph. D.’s and Positions. 


Dr. A. J. W. Myers (Ph.D. 1912), professor 
of religious education, Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, Hartford, Conn., is the author 
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of Religion for Today, a recent publication 
of the Association Press. “A Survey of 
Favorite Hymns,” by Dr. Myers, appeared 
in the January-February issue of Religious 
Education. 


Dr. Hale Pickett (Ph.D. 1938), head of 
the mathematics department, West Chester, 
Pa., State Teachers College, has been giving 
instruction in air navigation. 


Dr. C. E. Myers (Ph.D. 1923) has been 


supervisor of research, State Board of — 
Education, Richmond, Va., since 1929. He 
has recently completed a study of 
schedules in Virginia. The 114 schedules 
studied indicated that experience and cer. 
tification are inadequate. 


Dr. Benjamin B. Greenberg (Ed.D. 1937) 
reports an experiment under way on con- 
tinuous progress instead of semiannual pro- 
motions and grade placement in the ele- 
mentary schools of New York City. 





